




A BIG-GAME WEEK WITH USC’s JOHN McKAY 







Palucci to Goldstein 



to Quinn. 


The f)4ih World Series is about to open. And 
another long hot season has been written into the 
record books. And this season, as every season, 
some of baseball's best combinations were lined 
up behind bars in the major league stadium clubs. 

Every club had a leader like Larry Palucci. Now 
aveteran of 1 6 major league seasons. Larry always 
seemed able to make the big play, Like a double 
grasshopper sour with a tricky twist. 

Then there was Steady Eddie Goldstein. What 
hands I He had a string of 127 consecutive ball- 
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games without dropping a glass. 

' And how about young Mike Quinn? He had all 
the tools. His speed and his knowledge of all the 
drinks made him Rookie of the Year. 

But then all the big league bartenders aren't in 
the big leagues. Chances arc there are some stars 
In your neighborhood tavern. Drop by and watch 
them. Ask for Canadian Club. On-the-rocks. with 
soda, short or tail— you Hash the signs. 

To the big league bartenders, serving Canadian 
Club is just a routine play. 



"The Best In 1 he House"'' in 87 lands wiutmiti OHtti 


moKB your move 



The next time 

you admire a Chrysler, 

make it your own. 


Moke it 0 300. The sports-bred Chrysler that 
demor^ds attention. And gets it. 

New concealed headlights. 440 cubic inch V-8. 
Automatic tronsmission. Contoured bucket sects. 
All standard. Plus options like AM radio with 
stereo tape. Or AM/FM Stereo Multiplex Rodio. 

Chrysler caters to you. Quietly. Alwoys with 
taste. Vinyls. Jocquord weave fabrics. 


Optional leather upholstery. 

Yet the 4 Newports ore priced just o few 
dollors 0 month more than the most populor 
smeller cars, comparobly equipped. And every 
Newport is full-size.We build no smoll Chryslers. 

Newport to New Yorker. The ’68 Chryslers 
ore here. Make your move. Then sit back. And 
wotch your friends watch. 


MOVE UP TO CHRYSLER 68 
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Next week 

THE PSYCHEDELIC DRAMA 
of baseball, as the extraordi- 
nary pennant race finally ends 
and the Senes begins, is por- 
trayed in a colorful photo es- 
say by John G. Zimmerman. 

HIGH-RIDING RAMS. still 
unbeaten, come to Dallas to 
lest their newfound strength 
against the championship-con- 
scious Cowboys. Tex Maule 
covers the California invasion. 

THE FIRST FRANCHISE for a 
major league team in the U.S. 
Northwest, the Seattle Super- 
Sonics of pro basketball, is a 
big hit in town so far, but 
the season hasn't opened yet. 
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Wriier Myron Cope isn't really a Pink. 
He just pretended to beonc for two days 
last May during the Memphis Open, be- 
cause he wanted to find out how the 
Pinkertons police a sports event and be- 
cause a golf tournament seemed like the 
event offering least promise of bodily 
injury. Cope easily survived the tourna- 
ment and learned a lot about the Pinks' 
punctiliousness in protecting property 
and propriety. As Agent 26250 repeats 
on page 74, Pinkerton’s Inc. has 
changed mightily since the days when 
it pursued outlaws across the badlands, 
trailed bank robbers to the jungles of 
Central America and spied behind Con- 
federate lines. 

At 5' 5' and 142 pounds. Cope was 
not the biggest agent the Pinkertons 
had ever employed, but that docs not 
mean it would have been safe for a hoo- 
ligan to underestimate him. As a mat- 
ter of fact. Cope is an erstwhile ath- 
lete whose career was cut short only by 
an unfortunate series of mishaps, For 
example, his promising future as a 
sandlot halfback was terminated after 
he was trampled unconscious by a 
6' 4". 270-pound opponent named Jelly 
Finn. And his American Legion base- 
ball career disintegrated after he argued 
with the manager that he was ready to 
take over at second base. The regular 
second baseman was the manager's son. 

He has had bigger success in sports 
journalism. Born in Pittsburgh and ed- 
ucated at Pitt. Cope was long a newspa- 
perman before becoming a magazine 
writer. He wrote his first story for SI 
seven years ago. It described the brassy 
triumphs of former University of Pitt.s- 
burgh Press Agent Carroll (Beano) 
Cook, a remarkable man indeed. 
■’Beano." Myron wrote in what re- 
mains the definitive description, “has 
a cone-shaped head that is cropped 
like a boccie green, a prominent nose 
that directs him as unerringly as a 
radiator cap on a 1931 Ducsenberg, 
and a backside which lends him 
enormous momentum when he is 
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pointed toward a newspaper office." 

Cope has covered stories for us in 
Mexico and Puerto Rico, but most of 
at] he has demonstrated an extraordi- 
nary ability to capitalize on material 
close at hand. Beano is a good exam- 
ple. Another is the Murphys. In 
January of 1963 he unearthed a loud, 
corpulent basketball recruiter named 
Mossie Murphy, who in his devotion 
to Ouquesne University kept thrusting 
star talent on the school while Du- 
quesne Coach Red Manning kept 
shouting, "Get that fat boy out of my 
hair!" A few months later Cope turned 
up a Sleeler scout named Fido Mur- 
phy. who claimed to have invented the 
T formation and who also declared. 
“I'm the best in the business at scout- 
ing opponents, but 1 can't tell you that 
because you’ll think I’m nuts." The 
next time Cope visited SI. an editor tart- 
ly informed him: “We refuse to believe 
in the existence of whatever Murphy it 
is that you intend to sell us next." 

The Murphys -not to mention 
Cook. Broadcasters Bob Prince and 
Howard Cosell — illustrate another 
characteristic of Cope's subjects: they 
arc seldom reticent, particularly when 
forced to evaluate their own attributes. 
Cosell is the best and most recent exam- 
ple. Cope wrote an article that began 
with Coscll sighing, “Oh, this horizon- 
tal ladder of mediocrity. That's why 1 
don’t belong, I lack sufficient medioc- 
rity." Cope managed the ultimate: a 
story that delighted both Cosell's ad- 
mirers (of which he has a few) and Co- 
sell's detractors, who are legion. 

I n short, it was a pretty story. Bc-yoo- 
ti-ful, as most of Cope's subjects would 
say. Since Myron is now under contract 
to SI. readers can expect more stories 
in the future that arc Cope-esthetic. 
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He's a computer programmer 
He wears J.S.I* Ban-Lon* Socks 


Accustomed to an exacting life, he specifies the 
precise comfort, wear and good looks 
he finds in "Ban-Lon" socks by J.S.I. 

A discreet panel pattern confirms his good 
taste. $1.00 at better stores. J.S.I. . . . 
programmed for your busy life by Jerks 
Socks, Inc., Cincinnati. Ohio 45215. 
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Here he 
comes . . . 
ready 
or not! 


The world beckons and he’s on 
his way— proud and independent. 

lie will need all the education 
he can get — college, even 
graduate school. 

But there’s a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the 
expanding costs of providing 
more teachers and additional 
facilities. 

You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future 
. . . to help make sure that 
college is ready when he is. 

College is m si 
America’s Best Friend 




The business recorder for the man who leads a double life. 

General Electric’s instant-loading portable cartridge tape recorder. 


I'his portable tape recorder will do anything you 
say. Anywhere you want to say it. At work. At play. 

A full hour of tape comes pre-wound in a cartndge. 
Just drop it in. Push a button and dictate. Or record a 
meeting, rehearse a speech, tape a letter, play music, 
pick up the kids’ piano recitals and birthday parties. 

It’s so compact, you can tuck it into a brief case. 
Or a golf bag. 


Only $69.95.* Complete with accessones. 

Vbu’d never believe any business recorder could cost 
so little and do so much. 

Try on a GE first... it fils the way you live. 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 


Ijpc Piuducb lluuDru SmAor, C'uca, Nrw YxV 


‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price. Slightly higher West and South. 


This is the 
closest thing yet 
to a perfect motor oil” 

says A. J. Foyt, "Indy 500" winner. 




A. J. is talking about Humble's 
new Uniflo' lOW-40 motor 
oil . . . "The Protector." As 
a builder of finely tuned 
racing machines, as 
well as a top racing 
driver, A. J. knows the 
importance of wide- 
ranging engine 
p rotection . . . not 
only for racing 
cars but in pas- 
senger cars as 
well. New Uniflo 
lOW-40 gives you 
low temperature protection for easy 
starting. Yet it stays on the job no 
matter how hot your engine gets. 


New . . . 
the Protecforf 


New Uniflo is not a racing motor 
oil. It's an oil for the car you drive 
every day ... an oil that will protect 
the engine of your car in every dif- 
ferent climate, at any and every time 
of year. What's more, new Uniflo 
lOW-40 protects against oil loss. 
You'll burn less oil than with any 
other easy-starting motor oil. 
Take it from A. J. Foyt, who 
builds cars as well as races them, 
new Uniflo lOW-40 is in a class by 
itself. Try it ... at Enco stations. 

Humble Oil & RefiningCompany, 
suppliers of the special 
racing fuel used by 
f MPrt J A. J. Foyt when he 

the "Indy 500." 
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He engaged in secret diplomatic missions 



This moving depiction of 
Chnst on the Cross became 
one of the most popular 
treatments of the Crucifixion 
in the Catholic world. 


Kubens' paintings on the life of Marie de 
Medici diplomatically mashed truth in al- 
legory to salve the Queen’s tender vanity. 



while he painted the crowned heads of Europe 




L«ft: Self-portrait, completed a 
few yean before he died, ihowa 
a man secure in position and 
profession. Revitalized by a new 
youne family, Rubens continued 
to paint until his death at 63. 


One of the artist's rare landscape 
sketches (top) shows the beloved 
Flemish countryside that sur- 
rounded hit peaceful retreat, the 
Chateau de Steen (bottom). 


An exotic melange of men and ani- 
mals (left), this picture conveys 
both power and excitement typical 
of many Rubens' hunting aeencs. 


enjoy his life and his work in 

THE WORLD OF RUBENS 

for 10 days free as your introduction 
to the Time-Life Library of Art 

A skilled diplomat, Peter Paul Rubens frequently negotiated peace on behalf of his country 
while he painted the monarchs of Europe; his intellectual versatility often overshadowed hU 
achievements on canvas. But today, his letters and political accomplishments have been sur- 
passed by his boundless energy and talent with the brush that have given the world a lasting 
monument to his greatness — over 1.000 brilliant paintings. 

A "Happy Genius” Who Loved the Beauty of All Great Things 
M eet this dynamic man of Flanders in The World of Rubens introductory volume to the 
Time-Life Library of Art. Y ou'll see Rubens, the intellectual, corresponding with the foremost 
minds of Europe; Rubens, the collector of great paintings, antique coins and rare gems; Rubens, 
the illustrator of books. Observe Rubens, the family man, twice married (once to a 16 year old 
beauty when he was 54) and the devoted father of eight children. Visit the places where he lived 
and worked, his city studio, his country home. 

In 192 pages of incisive text and superb full-color reproductions, you’ll follow Rubens' cre- 
ative development through his paintings, oil sketches, woodcuts, and drawings as you read about 
the man and his times. The enlarged details of many of his most beautiful paintings serve to 
illustrate the artist's techniques. Compare his dignified self-portrait with his 6rst wife to the 
voluptuous, intimate study of his second — the dazzling young Helene; view his children through 
the eyes of their father. 

Examine his heroic religious work "Elevation Of The Cross," a stunning portrayal of the 
Crucifixion that dramatically enriched the art of the Catholic world; trace the intrigue-ridden 
life of Marie de Medici, Queen Mother of France, in twenty-one large Baroque canvasses; meet 
King Philip of Spain who became one of Rubens' greatest admirers and patrons; study his 
magnificent ceiling for England's Royal Banqueting House, commissioned by King Charles, who 
knighted the artist for his services. 

To Enjoy and Appreciate All Great Art 
The World op Rubens, written by the famous British historian, C. V. Wedgwood, is only one 
of the volumes in the Time-Life Library of Art - a new program designed so that you and 
your family may see, understand and enjoy 700 years of the world's greatest sculpture and 
painting in your home. Other volumes range from Leonardo da Vinci to Jackson Pollock . . . from 
Rembrandt to Picasso . . . Goya to Winslow Homer. Each focusses on one great artist, showing 
the man and his contemporaries; their work and the culture they enhanced; each is written by 
a highly qualified authority. Consulting Editor for the series is Dr. H. W. Janson, distinguished 
author and Professor of Fine Arts at New York University. 

Designed to frame and flatter the superb color pictures of paintings and drawings, the volumes 
measure over 9" x 12", are bound in gold-stamped leather spines. Every book has a sturdy slip- 
case with a full-color reproduction on the cover. Ordinarily, books of this quality would be very 
costly, but their price — thanks to Time-Life Books' immense facilities and large print orders — 
is only S7.95 in bookstores and $5.95 when you order direct with the attached postpaid form. 
With your order you also receive, free, Dr. Janson's specially-written 3,500-word essay on art 
history, plus a full-color fold-out chronology chart listing 368 major Western artists of the past 
700 years. 

Read the Book First— Decide Later 

Examine The World of Rubens in your home and enjoy its colorful, exciting word-and-pictur« 
story for 10 days without obligation. If you feel that a book of this calibre belongs in your library, 
pay only $5.95. Other volumes in the Library will be sent to you every other month on the same 
terms. You may cancel at any time. The order form is your invitation; there is no obligation, 
So why not fill it in and return it now? 
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LIFE 


BOOKS 

TIME and LIFE Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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WIN 

a pair of best-selling 
Head 360 Skis. 

WIN 

a week’s trip for two to 
Jackson Hole ... to ski with the 
Head Test Team. 



ENTER 

Head’s “Super Cheater” 
Sweepstakes now! 


It's as easy as skiing on Heads. You needn’t buy a thing. Just drop into your nearest 
Head ski shop and give them your name . . . for a chance to win one of 30 pairs of 
360s or that wild, wonderful week in Wyoming. They’ll give you the official details 
and entry blank. 

While you’re there, ask a resident expert to tell you all about the all-around Head 360. 
Why it’s called the Super Cheater. Why it’s the most versatile ski ever built ... for 
good intermediates on up. And why, after last year’s big demand, it’s wise to get your 
360s early. 

Whether you buy them’" or win them, be sure you start the season on new 360s . . . not 
on a waiting list. Head’s Sweepstakes closes October 15th. So move, man. 

*If you buy 360s between Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. 1967. and then win a pair, the full price of your skis will be 
refunded. Sweepstakes void where prohibited by law. Head Ski Co.. Timonium, Md. 21093, U.S.A. 


SCORECARD 


DANGEROUS GAME 

The special violence of soccer crowds in 
couniries with cultures as dissimilar as 
those of Brazil and Turkey. Germany 
and Peru is a mystery that Britain's 
Minister for Sport is trying to solve with 
the aid of a psychiatrist. He has his job 
cut out for him. 

It has even happened here- at Yankee 
Stadium this past summer — in a country 
where soccer generally docs not induce 
a rapid pulse. Ethnic factors accounted 
for that one, to be sure, but nothing 
remotely involving racial or national dif- 
ferences could explain what occurred on 
a recent Sunday in the city of Kayseri. 
Turkey during a game between the home 
team and longtime rivals from nearby 
Sivas. A disputed goal brought out pis- 
tols, knives and broken bottles. Final 
score; 41 dead, 67 injured among the 30,- 
000 spectators. Two weeks previously, 
in Bolu. one spectator was killed and 
three were injured. A week later, in Af- 
yon. 13 were hurt. 

The rumble at Kayseri might be ex- 
plained as the culmination of an ancient 
rivalry between the two cities, rather 
^more bitter than that between, say. Har- 
vard and Yale. But it was only the sec- 
ond worst such incident in soccer history, 
by no means as dreadful as the riot three 
years ago in Lima. Peru, where more 
than 300 fans were killed and some 1 ,000 
injured. 

Soccer riots arc so prevalent that the 
digging of moats, as at Brasilia's new 
stadium, is a commonplace protection 
for players and officials in some coun- 
tries. In Germany, many soccer clubs 
have surrounded their playing fields with 
fences six to eight feet high. But moats 
and fences arc no certain protection. 
Several years ago in Naples fans used 
advertising signs to span the moat sep- 
arating them from the referee and the 
winning Modena eleven. And it is not 
unusual for Italian referees to carry 
pistols. 

For all this there are explanations of 
a sort. Professor Francc.sco Fcrraroli, 


Rome University sociologist, holds that 
the rioting may arise because "the fans 
are passive." (But spectators at all sports 
are passive.) "Their frustration when 
the heroes they identify with arc being 
‘robbed' gives rise to a mob psychology 
that I think is quitdtsimilar to the lynch- 
ing psychology," he said. "The fan’s 
identification with the hero becomes 
morbid." 

So far, Britain's investigator. Dr. John 
Harrington, psychiatrist, has detected 
such peculiarities as signs of "hypnotic 
trance" and "frightening aggression" in 
soccer fans. but. he adds, soccer fans in 
Britain generally get rid of their aggres- 
sions with bad language. 

BETTER THAN A MANGER 

During the World Series games to be 
played in St. Louis, hotel accommoda- 
tions will be hard to come by in the city 
and for many miles around. 

But there is hope. The Meramec Cav- 
erns. 60 miles from Busch Stadium, are 
available and. it is said, can take care 
of from 600 to 800 persons without dif- 
ficulty. if they don't mind sleeping com- 
munally on cots. There are certain ad- 
vantages to be gained by staying in the 
caves, too. The temperature is a constant 
60 . and there is no pollen in the air, 
which is why hay-fever .sufferers have 
long used the caverns. 

DOWN UNDER AND WAV OUT 

In the red outback country of central 
Australia the citizens of Alice Springs 
dutifully held their annual regatta on the 
Todd River, an event that would not be 
particularly noteworthy except that the 
Todd had not had a drop of water in it 
for 18 months. Before that the riverbed 
had been dry for eight years. 

But, no matter, come September the 
Henley-on-Todd Regatta takes place. 
Skiffs, sloops and shells arc brought 
down to the riverbank, crews clamber 
into them, sails arc hoisted and the vari- 
ous events are hotly (in temperatures of 
lOO") contested. The boats, it should 


be explained, arc all bottomless, their 
hulls powered from one end of the course 
to the other on the hairy legs of their 
crews. 

Some 3,000 spectators lined the banks 
of the Todd this year and cheered and 
cheered (more than 2,000 quart bottles 
of beer were consumed). The feature 
event of the day was the Australia's Cup. 
which pitted an approximation of an 
American 12-mctcr yacht against an Aus- 
tralian sloop of the same dubious class. 
The U.S. entry, named the IiisipiJ. was 
manned by Americans who operate w hat 
is said to be a weather station in Alice 
Springs. (The windows of the station 
are bricked up, which suggests that what- 
ever they watch, it isn't the weather.) 
The Australian boat, the Sir Boh, was 
named in honor of Dame Panic's hus- 
band. Sir Robert Menzics. 

The Americans won in a walk so to 
speak. Just as they did the following week 
in Newport. R.l. The Australia's Cup. 
it turned out, was a dry run for the 
America's Cup. 

FUR FETCHED 

When the game of parlor psychiatry is 
played the players often compare the 
personalities of cat ow ners with those of 
cats and the personalities of dog owners 
with dogs. Felinophilcs arc supposedly 



sedentary and vain: caninophilcs. active 
and waggish. 

What does the old pro of applied psy- 
chology the pet food salesman— think 
about this? Well, the Ralston Purina 
folks have come up with a number of 
fascinating contests this season, and nat- 
urally they would want to offer prizes 
that probe the inner yearnings of their 
customers. 


foniinufd 



MINDING OUR I 
OWN BUSINESS 



G^XtUig OAcetCt^. 


From now on, Business Week will be 
getting first-hand business informa- 
tion from Southeast Asia, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, and all points oriental. The 
Hong Kong News Bureau, the twelfth 
overseas news bureau serving BW 
readers, opened its doors early in 1967. 
Staffed with top people, it’s going to 
be one of the most reliable sources of 
business-oriented news in that often- 
inscrutable part of the world. 

As you might gather, Business 
Week is dedicated to the idea that 
business news has to be world news. 
We’re convinced that problems abroad 
affect profits at home. That’s why 
we’ll go from here to China to bring 
back the facts we think American man- 
agement has to know. But don’t worry. 
We’re not neglecting the home front. 
Busine-ss Week still maintains 17 full- 
time news bureaus in the U.S. and 
Canada, and correspondents in 33 
other cities. 

We admit we’re fascinated by the 
idea of a Hong Kong bureau, but we 
haven’t gotten carried away. We’re 
still just plain folks on West 42nd 
Street. If you don’t believe it, come up 
and ring our gong. 


You advertise in 

BUSINESS 

BusinessWeek 

WEEK 

'’I 

when you want | 

ttJli’ 

to inform 1 

management 

A McGraui Hill Mosoreiel 



SCORECARD eominutd 

So. for the grand prize of one of their 
dog food sweepstakes, they offer a 25- 
foot cabin crui.ser. plus water skis, snor- 
kels and picnic equipment. 

The appeal of the cat food sweepstakes 
is altogether different. Us top induce- 
menf: "A Norman Rockwell portrait 
of you and your cat,” along with such 
incidentals as a trip to Manhattan and 
Nassau. 

SPACE AGE GOLF 

There ha\c been brief transpacific tele- 
casts by satellite from Hawaii before, 
lasting li\c minutes or so. but the Ha- 
waiian Open Golf Tournament at the 
Uuialac Country Club, to be held Nov. 
4 and 5. will be the first complete sports 
CNcnl CNcr to be transmitted via the I ani 
Bird satellite from the 50th slate to the 
other 49. 

This technological development has 
brought about a change that may seem 
strange. To bring the tournament into 
the eastern U.S. at what is considered 
the proper time to telecast golf— 6 to 7 
p.m. E.S.T. for the first day of televised 
play and 6 to 7:.10 p.m. for the final 
round the National BroadcastingCom- 
pany had to have an early starting time 
m Hawaii. As a result, the regular front 
and back nine holes will be reversed to 
keep the sun behind the cameras. 

THE HEDGERS 

Though its claim to being the world’s 
largest bookniaking firm is disputed by 
the rival William Hill organization, l.ad- 
broke’s. which has the Duke of Windsor 
among its betting clients, is by no means 
a minor operation. Us annual turnover is 
SICK) million. 

l ast week Britons had a chance to 
own a piece of the action. Ladbroke’s 
went public, otfenng 1.350.000 shares 
of its stock at 10 shillings each. It was 
oversubscribed by almost 100 times. \v ilh 
60.000 would-be investors sending in 
purchase applications for more than 120 
million shares. 

The speculation in the public houses 
of London was that most of the sub- 
scribers were horse players trying to 
live on what they lose. 

DREAM FIGHT 

There is a limit lo what even computers 
can do. and it has now been reached. 
Radio Station WIND in Chicago, and 
others about the country, arc trying, 
by means of a computer imported from 


Dayton, lo figure out whether Joe Louis 
would have beaten Muhammad Ali 
or Jack Dempsey would have stopped 
them both. In effect, they arc con- 
ducting their own heavyweight elimina- 
tion tournament. 

Data was fed into the computcr--an 
NCR 315 from fight experts and films, 
including evaluations of punching pow- 
er. stamina, defensive skills, specific 
punches against specific weaknesses and 
so on and on and on. 

In the first bout of the tournament 
Dempsey faced Jim Corbett. WIND 
broadcast the fight, complete with crowd 
noises and a blow-by-blow description. 
Dempsey won every one of the first six 
rounds, then ktuKked out Corbett in the 
seventh, using a left and a right to the 
head. The computer said Dempsey was 
just too strong for the slimmer, high- 
style boxer that was Corbett. 

On Nov. 6 Dempsey must fight the 
winner tvf a recent match between John 
L. Sullivan and Jimmy Braddock. which, 
to no one's amazement, Sullivan won. 
There will be six other matches, includ- 
ing. on Oct. 30. Muhammad Ali versus 
Max Schmcling. 

TEEN-AGER'S BIG DAY 

At age 16 Craig Pcrrci is one of the 
youngest jockeys in the country, and at 
95 pounds he must be among the very 
lightest. He also has come to be one 
of the most acclaimed. 

One recent Wednesday, at Chicago’s 
Hawthorne racetrack, he had no mount 
in the first race, but finished first in the 
second, third, fourth and fifth events, 
was third in the sixth and cumc buck to 
win the seventh. One of his mounts. 
Tinker Tom in the second race, paid 
S54.KO for S2, 

Such success is not particularly new 
for this teen-ager. He led all riders at 
the Balmoral meeting, was second at Ar- 
lington. but was having a slump at Haw- 
thorne when his big day came up. 

Though his five winners in six starts 
was not a record for Hawthorne John- 
ny Heckmann had seven for eight back 
in 1956— it boosted Ferret to second 
place in the jockey standings, behind 
Waller Blum. 

UNPHEASANT DILEMMA 

1 n the wide-open spaces of the American 
West game of all kinds is in generally 
plentiful supply- in part because the 
ratio of hunters to hunted gives the game 



a chance. Nevada, with a population fig- 
ure of 4.2 human beings per square mile, 
especially enjoys this advantage since 
86.8'', of its 110.540 square miles is 
owned by the Federal Government- 
mountain desert rangeland. 

That kind of milieu is fine for many 
kinds of game but not for pheasant, and 
this year's pheasant season has been re- 
duced drastically. The pheasant can live 
only in areas which are rich in farm prod- 
ucts. points out Gene McDowell of the 
Nevada Fish and Game Commission, so 
that normally the commission buys 10,- 
000 pheasants a year from California 
game breeders, at a cost of S2.50 a bird, 
and releases them on farms and other 
private lands where pheasants can live. 
In return, the ranchers admit the hunters 
to their lands. 

This year the commission contracted 
as usual for its 10.000 birds. But disas- 
ter struck. Disease, probably botulism, 
caused such extraordinary decimation 
that the breeder could deliver no birds 
at all. After a search the commission 
found one who could spare 4.000. 

The result: only a token pheasant sea- 
son in Lyon County, one of the two best 
bird-hunting areas in the state. Normal- 
ly the season runs a full week, but this 
year it will last from noon to sundown 
on November 5. with a two-bird limit. 
A couple of counties that arc not very 
good for pheasant anyway will have four- 
or five-day seasons. In southern Nevada 
there will be no season at ail. 

Indeed, there is a chance that the com- 
mission will terminate its pheasant- 
stocking program for good. The cost of 
the program is borne by all the people 
who buy hunting and fishing licenses, 
but only the few who hunt the bird are 
benefited. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack Nicklaus, leading money-win- 
ning golfer, who hasn’t had a haircut 
since July: "Biggest waste of time in the 
world is getting a haircut or stopping 
for gas." 

• Gary Behan, UCLA quarterback, tell- 
ing how his mother puts her hands over 
her eyes when he is on the field: ’'At least 
she gets to see our defensive team." 

• Two Ton Tony Galento, now 57, ad- 

dressing the Eagles Lodge in Spokane: 
"You guys, you writers, always accused 
me of being a dirty lighter. 1 was not, I 
took showers after every fight, just like 
everyone." end 



After a couple of hours in your shoes your 
feet can feel tike they’re trapped in steaming 
kettles. They feel hot and itchy. 

And hot, itchy, moist feet can be Step sr 1 on 
the way to the painful cracking, peeling and 
blisters of Athlete’s Foot. 

That's because the Athlete’s Foot fungus 
thrives in warm, moist, dark places- 
like your shoes. 

That’s why you need Desenex. The cooling, 
soothing spray-on powder recommended and 
prescribed by doctors. Desenex kills Athlete's 
Foot fungi. In fact, it's so effective it's 
guaranteed to work or your money back. 

Next time your shoes feel like steaming 
kettles, cool your feet with Desenex. 

Use Desenex doily and you may never suffer from itchy, burning feet again. 
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IT’S JOHNNY U. AGAIN 

Despite a sore elbow that pains him constantly. Johnny Unites was throwing and, when he had to, running the ball 
with his old aplomb as he led the Colts to their second impressive win of the young season by TEX MAULE 


J ohn Unitas has a tennis elbow. It 
is his right elbow. The tendon 
has been torn away from the bone and 
the elbow aches steadily, like a sore 
tooth, When Unitas is forced to snap off 
a hard throw the pain becomes intense, 
as though somebody had jabbed a live 
nerve. 

Against a good Philadelphia Eagle 
team that was leading the Baltimore 
Colts by six points in the second quar- 
ter last Sunday. Unitas called a pattern 
that sent Willie Richardson, his Hanker, 
on a sharply angled route from right to 
left across the deep defense of the Eagles. 
Throwing through a light rain. Unitas 
fired the ball on a flat, hard trajectory 
to Richardson, who had broken free 
momentarily, Richardson caught it for 
a first dow'n on the Philadelphia 27-yard 
line, but that was not the real point, 
Unitas had executed the play with the 
same untrammeled motion that has 
given him four lifetime records in his 
spectacular 1 1 -year career, and the only 
people among the 60-odd thou.sand at 
Franklin Field who knew how much 
pain It caused Unitas were his team- 
mates on the Colts and Johnny U, 

Two plays later it was third and nine 
and Unitas sent Richardson on the same 
crossing pattern, made the same hard, 
accurate and painful throw, and it was 
lirst and goal for the Colts on the Phila- 
delphia two. Jerry Hill carried the ball 
in for a touchdown, which pul Balti- 
more ahead to slay 7-6, Eventually the 


score grew' to 38-6 and the Colts won 
their second game of the season, land- 
ing in a three-way tie with Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for first place in the 
difficult Coastal Division. 

This is a sound, strong Baltimore 
team. Richardson, a tall, skinny man of 
27 who has little to show for the four 
years he has spent with the Colts, was 
playing in place of the injured Jimmy 
Orr. Fie performed with remarkable 
Han. catching II passes for 184 yards 
and two touchdowns and making life 
extraordinarily miserable for Aaron 
Martin, the Philadelphia corner back 
who had most but not all of the respon- 
sibility for covering him. The defense, 
against the Eagles, was superb, denying 
the Philadelphia team, which had scored 
35 points against Washington the week 
before, a single touchdown. Don Shin- 
nick, in his 1 Ith year as a corner line- 
backer. broke the league interception 
record for linebackers by picking off 
two of the harried Norm Snead’s passes, 
and Bob Boyd, bald as an egg after 
spending seven years in the Coll second- 
ary. remained the most successful thief 
among active defensive backs by picking 
off two more for a career total of 46. The 
Colts, despite their years, their aches, 
their shiny heads, obviously played 
very well as a leam. 

But as the Philadelphia fans straggled 
slowly and unhappily out of Franklin 
Field, none of them had much to say 
about Richardson. Shinnick or Boyd. 


They talked only about Johnny U. and, 
even while suffering the torments of 
their own defeat, they spoke of him 
with the kind of undiluted respect and 
grudging affection all sports fans seem 
to have for a superhero. 

For Unitas. this was a better game 
than any he had played last year. Al- 
though he hurt all afternoon, the pain 
was confined only to his elbow. During 
the 1966 season, he had a sore shoulder 
as well. The ripping shots he was able to 
get off Sunday were physically impossi- 
ble for him a year ago. 

The man most capable of judging 
how well Unitas is throwing is Raymond 
Berry, who has been catching his passes 
for 1 1 years. 

‘ He's as good as ever," Berry said af- 
ter the game as he sliced away the tape 
bandaging his ankles. "He could always 
throw any kind of pass if he wasn't hurt 
and he can again. 1 know his elbow hurts 
him but you can't tell it when he has to 
fire one. It comes in as hard and straight 
as it always did. He can throw short, 
long. hard. soft, on either side of you to 
keep it away from a defensive back and 
he can throw it away when he has to. 
Once today I broke in over the middle in 
the end zone and the kid on me— Net- 
tles, I think — was right there. Johnny 
threw it behind us and over the end 
zone." 

Unitas has retained his remarkable 
ability despite the fact that he can no 
longer work the long hours he used to, 

continuni 


Sprinting for sidelint with the ball tucked under one arm. Johnny Unitas motions with the other to Receiver Raymond Berry to move downfield. 
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praclicini: his accuracy v^iih Berry and 
his other receivers. 

"I got a little ballpoint pen 1 keepssith 
me at practice.” Berry said. “I tape some 
adhesive on my pads and make a note 
of each pattern I work with each passer. 
How many patterns would you think I 
worked with Johnny last week?” 

No one could answer him. 

"No more than 16,” he said. "We 
used to work hundreds of patterns in a 
week. But we have worked together so 
long that it doesn’t hurt our timing not 
to practice as much, and 1 have reached 
the point where even if Johnny wanted 
to throw more I w-ould be too tired to 
run more patterns." 

There are no outward indications of 
the malady that affects Unitas’ arm. He 
sat in front of his locker after the Kagle 
game, his face as impassive as ever. He 
is not an emotional man and he answered 
the questions put to him in a low, almost 
toneless voice. 

"The arm has hurt a long time." he 
said, leaning over to unlace his high-top 
shoes. "I don't remember when it start- 
ed, because it was a gradual thing. 
There's a tendon torn loose in there and 
it's a constant pain, even when I'm not 
working out. I guess they could operate, 
but I don't know how the operation 
would turn out. It hasn't hurt any worse 
during the last couple of years, so I'd 
rather not take a chance w ith the opera- 
tion. I can stand the pain.” 

He has cut down sharply on the 
amount of throwing he does between 
games and played only sporadically dur- 
ing the prescason schedule, saving the 
arm. When he opened the league season 
against Atlanta a week ago. his arm 
felt well enough for him to set a per- 
sonal record with 22 completions in 32 
throws for 401 yards. Against Philadel- 
phia he completed 21 of 34 for 267 yards. 

"It hurts now.” he said, pinching the 
offending elbow. His arms arc not par- 
ticularly muscular; the elbow is bony 
and totally unremarkable, with no evi- 
dent swelling. ' ’ I only throw a couple of 
days a week now, just enough to keep 
sharp. But it seems to be enough. At 
least I can throw hard. Last year 1 
couldn't." 

Jimmy Orr. who wandered disconso- 
lately onto the field before the game 
with his left arm in a sling from a dis- 

PHOTOCRAPMS BY WAITER lOOSS IR 


located shoulder, watched Unitas arch 
effortless long passes downfield a few 
times and shook his head. 

"I got loose on a fly deep downfield 
in one of the exhibition games." Orr 
said. "I had maybe a step on the guy 
covering me and I remember wondering 
if Johnny could reach me. I looked over 
my shoulder, and the ball was hanging 
up there like a peach on a tree." 

It came as somewhat of a surprise to 
some Baltimore writers that Unitas went 
to Richardson as often as he did. They 
had come to believe that he had no faith 
in Richardson, who has had little play- 
ing time behind Orr. 

"That came about because of the first 
game against Green Bay last year," Don 
Shula. the personable young coach of 
the Colts, said. "Johnny hit him with the 
first pass in that game and then he 
dropped one, and Johnny didn't throw 
much to him anymore. But Johnny is 
like all good quarterbacks. He doesn't 
care who he throws to. He'll do any- 
thing to win." 

"You read the defense and you take 
what's there," Unitas said dourly. ’'Wil- 
lie was hot and Martin couldn't cover 
him. so when I got single coverage on 
Willie I threw to him. He made some 
great catches, loo." 

Richardson was not free that often. 
Like most wide receivers, he was double- 
teamed much of the time. Most de- 
fenses in pro football, if no blitz is called, 
have seven defenders to cover three or 
sometimes four receivers, so the wide 
men consistently find themselves the 
object of the attentions of two men. On 
one of Richardson’s touchdown catches, 
with the Colls on the Eagle 10-yard line, 
he had two Eagle defenders bracketing 
him just across the line of scrimmage. 
As he started on his pattern, both of 
them bumped him. but he skittered 
quickly to his right toward the sideline, 
and Unitas’ perfectly thrown pass found 
him just before he went out of bounds. 
It was a play reminiscent of the old 
Unitas-to-Bcrry sideline pass. 

Unitas, of course, calls the game him- 
self. which is one of the reasons Weeb 
Ewbank, now coach of the New York 
Jets, parted company with the Coils. In 
his last year at Baltimore, Ewbank had 
insisted on sending plays in to Unitas. 
At midscason Owner Carroll Rosen- 


bloom told Unitas to call his own game. 
Shula replaced Ewbank the next year 
and Unitas has called his own game since. 

Against the Eagles he picked his plays 
with his usual cool precision and almost 
instant recogniiionofdcfenses. Although 
Unitas is 34. he is not reluctant to take 
chances; he runs the ball when he has 
to and runs with vigor and a modicum 
of style. Once, in the first period when 
the Colts had a third and six on their 
own 27 and had not been moving the 
ball well, he squirmed away from the 
Eagle pie.ssure and lightroped the side- 
line. When he had made the six yards 
he needed for the first down, he delicate- 
ly stepped out of bounds. 

Late in the second period, with less 
than two minutes to go in the half and 
Unitas shepherding the Colts on a drive 
in which seconds were meaningful, he 
again found his receivers covered and 
again ran. He headed toward the side- 
line, looking downfield as he ran, and 
waved to Berry to go deeper behind 
Jim Nettles. Berry broke deep but by 
then the defense closed in and Unitas 
did not have lime to throw. He dived 
for the sideline, wriggling desperately in 
the grasp of a tackier, trying to get out 
of bounds, but the official ruled that he 
had not made it. Reluctantly Unitas took 
a time-out. He wound up that drive 39 
seconds before the clock ran out with a 
touchdown pass to Richardson, putting 
the Colt.s ahead 14-6. 

In the second half Unitas was in com- 
plete command. The Colt running game 
had not been successful going wide 
earlier, so he sent Tony Lorick. Tom 
Matte and Jerry H ill inside for key gains. 
He called patterns isolating linebackers 
on Malle, his halfback, when the Eagles 
became overly aware of Richardson, 
and Matte, as effective a receiver as he 
was a passer in an emergency two years 
ago when he had to quarterback the 
Colts, took the ball for good gains. 

Before the game, in the Eagle dre.ssing 
room. Coach Joe Kuharich. who has 
traded the Eagles into respectability and 
done a good job of reconstructing the 
team, said, "If Unitas is right, there 
isn't much you can do. 1 don't think 
the loss of Orr will hurl them much, 
either. Richardson has always had good 
days against us." 

He was right on both counts. end 


Lesping high for one of his t1 completions. Willie Richardson, who subbed for injured Jimmy Orr. snares ball from Eagles' Defender Joe Scarpali. 
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THE CARDINALS AGAINST-WHO? 


Minnesota. Detroit. Boston and Chicago were within a game of each other as the pennant race entered its last week, 
but one had to meet St. Louis in the World Series. It might even happen next week by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


M iiybe next Wednesday afternoon in 
some American League city or 
other the 64th World Series will actually 
begin, though last weekend, as the seeth- 
ing four-team pennant race boiled on, it 
somehow seemed that the Series might 
end up being played in the middle of the 
Easter Seal drive. As late as last Thurs- 
day a man in Minnesota sal down with 
paper, pencil. A’s. B’s. C's and D's and 
figured out that there were still 75 possi- 
ble ways that the American League pen- 
nant race could end. including ties. There 
were fears that when it finally was over 
the Series itself might he an anticlimax, 
but. as everyone knows, a World Scries 
is never an anticlimax -not even when 

The Cardinals' star pitcher. Bob Gibson, back 


the Los .Angeles |■>odgers play the Bal- 
timore (Orioles. 

While the American League race con- 
tinued, the St. l.ouis C ardinals showed 
how a pennant shiiuld be won and. in the 
earliest clinching the National League 
has had since 1955. moved on toward 
becoming its llth 100-game winner in 
the last 52 years.Thc Cardinals bunted, 
stole bases, hit and fielded, and every- 
one made a contribution. They proved 
again what a line worn they arc— one 
of the finest ever to represent their league 
in a World Series. 

The Cardinals already have a unique 
record in the Scries. Ten times they have 
played in it. and seven limes they have 

m action after breaking his leg m July, shows 


won. most for any National League 
team, in five of their seven world-cham- 
pionship years, the Senes went seven 
games. St. Louis has never been beaten 
in a seven-game Scries. 

Students of the Series know the rich 
excitement the Cardinals have always 
brought to it. In the very first one St. 
l.ouis got into, back in 1926, 39-ycar-oid 
Grover Cleveland Alexander won the 
second and sixth games and then came 
back in the seventh at Yankee Stadium 
to strike out Tony Lazzeri with the bases 
loaded to save a 3 2 victory and the 
world championship for the Cardinals. 
Pepper Martin. Oi//y Dean. Mort 
Cooper and his brother Walker. Harry 

all of his old. flamboyant, free-swinging style. 


One of the best of the younger St. Louis pitehers is hard-throwing Nelson Briles. a former actor. 


(The Cat) Brccheen. Harry (The Hat) 
Walker. Stan (The Man) Musial and 
Enos (Country) Slaughter were all Card- 
inal Scries heroes, as were Tim McCar- 
ver and Bob Gibson in 1964. 

Many people will be seeing the 1967 
Cardinals play for the first time during 
the Series. The most important thing to 
watch for (if television gives the viewer a 
chance) is their concentration on detail 
and their ability to do the small things so 
well. The home-run threat is there, but 
the home run is merely the parsley on 
the potato. Watch the Cardinals work to- 
gether. Watch how the St. Louis infield 
and outfield seem always to be in com- 
munication with each other. Note the 
alert bench. 

Some thought that the lack of experi- 
enced pitching would hurt the Cardinals 
and, at times, it looked as if it was going 
to. But a close examination of major 
league records since the last week of July 
is startling and revealing. The Chicago 
White Sox and Minnesota Twins arc sup- 
posed to have the best starting staffs in 
baseball, and both are admittedly excel- 
lent; in the eight-week period from that 
final week in July. Minnesota's pitching 
staff gave up two runs or less in 32 games, 
and the White Sox did the same in 27 
games. The Cardinal pitchers, perform- 
ing in a league containing much better 
hitters, did it 37 times. 

The powerful Cardinal hitting attack 
and the fact that St. Louis was so far out 
in front in the standings for so long ob- 
scured this fine pitching. With the ex- 
ception of Gibson, the Cardinal starters 
are well known only to their families 
and the weekly paper back home. Of the 
11 pitchers on the roster, only Gibson 
worked in the 1964 Series. 

Of course, Gibson, despite the broken 
leg that sidelined him for seven weeks, is 
still the big man of the staff, as he proved 
late in the season. His record before his in- 
jury was 10-6, and his pennant-clinching 
win over the Phi Hies was his third straight 
after returning. Hecan hit. run. field and 
do almost anything except make his 
roommate. Curt blood, mad. "Bob Gib- 
son," Cardinal Manager Red Schoen- 
dienst once said, "is a great athlete who 
just happens to be a pitcher." Gibson's 
father died a month before he was born 
in Omaha on November 9, 1935 and his 
mother says, "Bob came into the world 
sick. He had rickets, hay fever, pneumo- 
nia and a rheumatic heart, and one side 


of his chest was lower than the other. 
When he was 3V2 we bundled him in a 
blanket and took him to the hospital with 
pneumonia. I'll never forget that moment 
when he looked up at his older brother 
Leroy and said. 'Am 1 going to die?' Le- 
roy told him that when he got out of 
the hospital he would buy him a bat and 
ball, and after that sports was every- 
thing to him." EventuallyGibson played 
shortstop and pitched at Creighton Uni- 
versity and also became a basketball 
star. He signed with the Harlem Globe- 
trotters. but the Cards made him quit 
after one year on the tour. 


Gibson is one of the world's greatest 
television watchers "The only man 
Icfi," Flood once said, "who still gets a 
kick out of test patterns." Once he told 
Tim McCarver. "If there arc eight mil- 
lion stories in The NakeJCity. how come 
they need reruns?" Gibson will open the 
World Series for the Cardinals. He gives 
up a fair amount of homers, but he is 
strong and as capable of striking out 
the side in the ninth inning as he is in 
the first. And he stays in games because 
he is a home-run threat himself. 

As things stand now, Schoendienst 
probably will start Dick Hughes, the 
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29->ear-old rookie righi-hander. in ihc 
second game. Hughes spent nine years 
in the minors before reaching the ma- 
jors. “It's been a long fight \sith a short 
stick." he .says. He is very near-sighted; 
20 375 in one eye and 20 300 in the 
other. Lhitil he ssas in the seventh grade 
in .Arkansas he did not realize that ihc 
other kids could .see across the street. 
■'Before I wore glasses." he says. "I 
couldn't recognize my mother." Asa ball- 
player he tried wearing contact lenses 
but developed a bad eye infection. "I 
had so many bandages over my eyes 
that my roommate used to direct me in 
eating . . . peas at 3 o'clock, meat at 
6 o’clock, potatoes at 9 o'clock." Hughes 
has an excellent fast ball and a bard slid- 
er. and he keeps the ball down. His rec- 
ord going into the last week of the sea- 
son was 1 5-ft, and in 1 3 of his games he 
gave up two runs or less. Like Ciibson. 
he is a hitter, too. He once batted .364 
at Tulsa. 

Nelson Briles is a third Cardinal right- 
hander w ho will start in the Scries. Briles. 
24, came out of the bullpen when Ciih- 
son was injured and did a superior job. 
(hough his 1966 record, mostly in relief, 
was a discouraging 4-15. He once played 
iliree parts m Shakespeare’s A Muhum- 
nwr Nif'lii's Drccini. and he met his wife 
while he W’as playing Joe I lardy in Da/iut 
Yankees, hut there is a grimness to Briles 
when he’s on the mound. This season he 
became a piactitioner of the no-windup 
style taught by Pitching Coach Billy 
Muffett and. even though he lost a 
couple of games because of wild pitches 
early in the year, he now seems to be 
MulTett’s best student. "When you 
pitch with no windup," he says, '’you 
have to he pretty strong to begin with. 
The secret is in the rotation of the hips, 
which gives you the momentum to be 
able to drive off the mouiul." 

Of the Cardinal left-handers. Steve 
Carlton is the best, and some astute 
baseball men maintain that he eventual- 
ly will become one of the finest in the 
game. The clothes that Carlton wears arc 
a source of fascination to his teammates. 
When he enters hotel lobbies the Cardi- 
nals look up m wonder at whatever new 
hue he has found. Sometimes the color is 
plum or tangerine. "You fellows," he 
said once to Hughes and Relief Pitcher 


Prime mover of the surprising Red Sox. happy 
Car! Vastriemski has had a towering season. 
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Ron Willis, “wear pants that frighten a 
connoisseur, and yet you fail to appre- 
ciate it when I put you in the company 
of excellent thread.” 

Ray W'ashburn, who had his thumb 
broken by a line drive in June, probably 
will be used in long relief for the Series 
along with Larry Jaster, the 23-year-old 
Zero Hero of 1966 who shut out the 
Dodgers five times. The short men will 
be Willis and Joe Hoerner; both arc 
good. 

With Dal Maxvill at shortstop and Ju- 
lian Javier at second base, the Cardinal 
double-play combination is far superior 
to that of any of the American League 
contenders. Because of an injury sus- 
tained in the last week of the 1964 sea- 
son, Javier is the only Cardinal regular 
who has not started in a Series. Roger 
Maris and Orlando Cepeda have each 
had a year free from controversy, and 
each is capable of turning a Series around 
with one swing of the bat. Flood is the 
one question mark in the outfield. His 
arm has been sore for the final half 
of the season, and most of the time he 
has had to throw the ball underhand. 
When games are close and Schoendienst 
needs an arm in center field, he puls 
Bob Tolan in to replace Flood. 

A playoff for the American League 
pennant could seriously affect the out- 
come of the World Series. An extended 
delay between the end of the regular sea- 
son and the start of the Series might 
well throw the Cardinal hitting off. 
Moreover, a playoff would jumble the 
American Leaguers’ pitching staffs, and 
two clubs, Detroit and Boston, have 
enough pitching problems even when 
things are going at their best. 

The White Sox, though dcspieratc and 
scrambling in the pennant race, probably 
would give the Cardinals more trouble 
than the other clubs. Their pitching is 
deep and pliable, and Manager Eddie 
Slanky has handled it brilliantly all sea- 
son long. He knows that left-handed 
pitching can sometimes minimize the 
Cardinal attack and, along with Right- 
hander Joe Horlen, Stanky has two top 
left-handers in Gary Peters and Tommy 
John. He also has exceptionally strong 
relief pitching. 

Slanky ‘s problem in a World Scries 
would be the same one he has faced up 
to all season long — a lack of hitting, The 
White Sox team batting average is .226, 
two points less than the "hitlcss wonder” 
White Sox of 1906. Contrary to com- 


mon belief, the Sox. though fast, are not 
brilliantly fast, and they have to play a 
gambling game on the bases because of 
the shortage of hits. Even if Tim Mc- 
Carver should throw out a few White 
Sox early in the game, it would make no 
difference to Stanky. He would still 
run. He needs his runners in scoring 
position when and if the hit ever comes. 

Minnesota was the last one of the con- 
tenders to play in a World Series and 
gave a good account of itself. And now 
the Twins may be a stronger team. They 
have the superb rookie. Rod Carew. 
at second base, and in Dean Chance 
they have a fine starting pitcher capa- 
ble of working three games. Unhappi- 
ly, one of Chance’s flaws as a pitcher is 
his motion. He pivots and turns his back 
to the batter, a time-consuming opera- 
tion (hat is like opening a gate for such 
alert base stealers as Brock of the Cardi- 
nals. During one game this season the 
Kansas City Athletics stole seven bases 
off Chance. Of course, when his fast bail 
is moving, few runners get on to steal. 

Twin fans remember the 1965 World 
Series with an if. “If only Tony had hit 
even a little bit. . . .” Tony is Tony Oli- 
va, a career .300 hitter who batted .192 
during that Series. For the Twins to 
threaten the Cardinals, Oliva would have 
to produce. Harmon Killebrew is a good 
pressure player and much belter at first 
base than at third, the position he played 
in 1965. And, aside from Chance, the 
Twins have three other good starters in 
Jim Kaat, Dave Bosucll and Jim Mer- 
ritt. But Minnesota is weak in the bull- 
pen, and it is significant that only 30 Na- 
tional League pitchers were able to work 
complete games against the hard-hitting 
Cards through pcnnant-clinching day. 
Minnesota has a good outfield defense, 
but the erratic in-and-out play of Short- 
stop Zoilo Vcrsallcs makes this a bewil- 
dering club to analyze. 

Boston’s chances, like those of Detroit, 
center on hitting. Carl Yastrzemski 
could turn the Scries into a wonderful 
thing for the Red Sox if he went on a tear, 
and powerful George Scott can hit con- 
sistently, too. The Red Sox have a good 
double-play combination in Rico Petro- 
cclli and Mike Andrews. Andrews, a 
rookie, has been doing a lot of things this 
season to keep the Red Sox moving, both 
on offense and defense. The best Red Sox 
pitcher, Jim Lonborg, learned this year 
that he had to be ‘ “mean” — to brush back 
the hitters— and this helped him be- 


come a 21 -game winner. Lee Slange has 
pitched grittily for the Sox. and Jose San- 
tiago has been astonishingly effective 
both starting and relieving. Gary Bell has 
been .strong, too. and John Wyatt is an 
experienced reliever. But, after Lonborg, 
Boston’s pitching is not really impressive. 
All year long, the Red Sox provided the 
fans of New England with miracle after 
miracle, but a lack of strong pitching, 
particularly in a World Scries, is often 
fatal. 

The Detroit Tigers were almost an in- 
visible contender much of the year, 
though when the amazing four-team 
stretch drive began the Tigers were right 
there. Some days they looked like a clas- 
sic ball club, but there were other days 
when the pitching soured, and homers 
jumped off the bats of their opponents 
at all the wrong times. Any pitcher who 
works in Tiger Stadium for very long 
is going to sec balls rattle around in 
those green seats, though, because base- 
balls carry well in Detroit. Through 
September 23, Tiger pitchers had given 
up 144 homers: Cardinal pitchers had 
given up only 94. Earl Wilson, Detroit’s 
22-gamc winner, allowed 33; Denny 
McLain 34, Joe Sparma 16, Mickey 
Lolich 14. Brilcs and Carlton of the 
Cardinals together have given up a to- 
tal of 16. 

Detroit has an excellent outfield, a 
good infield and strong catching. Detroit 
does not often use a running game, but 
A1 Kalinc, Bill Frechan, Norm Cash. 
Dick McAuliffe and Willie Horton are 
all home-run hitters, and so arc Jim 
Northrup and Ed Mathews. One of the 
weaknesses of Detroit’s club is the lack 
of right-handed hitting on the bench, 
but Mathews. Gates Brown, Lenny 
Green and Jerry Lumpe make the Tigers 
strong from the left-hand side. 

Manager Mayo Smith has been 
plagued for most of the year by the 
inconsistency of his bullpen. Early in the 
season ITed Gladding was effective. 
Then it was Mike Marshall. Lately it has 
been Fred Lasher. In a World Series 
Smith would also get a chance to call on 
John Hiller, a left-hander who came up 
late in the season and won several games 
for the Tigers and saved others, though 
he failed sadly against the Senators last 
Sunday. But if the homers flew for the 
Tigers instead of against them and the 
relief pitching came through, they would 
have a glittering chance to upset the 
Cardinals. end 
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S aturday morning, game da\. Texas 
vs. use. and John McKay is sure 
to skip breakfast again. From Friday on 
he eats like a bird. He lives on coffee and 
cigars. He says it is a good way to lose 
weight because it keeps you so sick to 
your stomach all the time you can't cat. 
He says he has slept well, but that could 
be a relative thing. A man might, for 
example, consider three hours a fine 
sleep if he has slept not a wink the night 
before. There is ne'er any telling, either, 
what the next phone call will bring or 
when it will come. He had been jangled 
out of sleep on Tuesday by an old friend 
from Shinnston. \V. Va. The old friend 
wanted to buy 20 tickets to the Notre 
Dame game October 14th. Shinnston is 


where John McKay went to high school. 
He took his wife Corky there for her first 
visit last year. What did Corky say 
about Shinnston, he was asked. "She 
said it wasn't Los Angeles." John Mc- 
Kay replied. He promised his old friend 
he would get him the tickets. 

McKay has the big suite on the lOth 
floor of the Sheraton-Wilshire all to 
himself this game weekend. The head 
coach at the University of Southern 
California goes first class. The suite is 
in avocado-green, and legions of paper 
parrots and peacocks race across the 
walls. It was as good a place as any. there 
among the parrots and peacocks, to 
spend the final hours and decide on the 
last moves that preceded the victory 


of his use Trojans over the Texas Long- 
horns 17 13. The victory was to come, 
as most do. out of long planning and 
attention to detail. In this case the plans 
(including the play 93-T-Swing that he 
diagrammed three weeks ago for this 
week's Sporis Ili usiratfo cover) were 
dramatically successful, and his team 
emerged as one of the very strongest in 
the country. His big game week was go- 
ing to be. within a few hours, a success- 
ful one. But not quite yet. . . . 

Now. on game day. McKay comes 
dow n to join some of his coaches for 
coffee half an hour before they arc to 
cat breakfast with the team. McKay is 
quiet, and is not encouraging conversa- 
tion. He has. by nature, a seltzer per- 
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sonaJily. and his mood> periods stand 
out like the quick silence after a roll of 
drums. He had begun this meditation 
phase, the linal phase of the week's 
preparation for Texas, the night before 
when the USC learn was taken across 
Los Angeles to the MGM lot for a pri- 
vate showing of a new- John Wayne 
movie. Wayne is a big favorite of Mc- 
Kay’s. Last vear Wayne addressed the 
team at breakfast and sat on the USC 
bench for the Texas game. But the mov- 
ie. IVar fVt/jfo/i. was not good enough 
to stoke McKay’s humor, and he had 
gisen one-sentence answers, sometimes 
one-word answers, to questions on the 
ride back to the hotel. Once there he had 
gone straight to bed. not bothering to 
tune in yet another Wayne movie that 
was reappearing on the late show. ‘’Tve 
seen it," he said, “and 1 recommend it." 

At 10 a.m. Saturday morning he leads 
his coaches into one of the hotel's dining 
rooms where the team is already digging 
into a breakfast of sirloin steak, green 
peas and toast with honey. McKay 
passes. A couple of the other coaches 
do. too. There has been a concerted ef- 
fort on the USC staff to suppress fat 
this fall. Dave Levy. Jim Slangcland 
and Craig Fcrtig are the leaders of the 
movement. Levy and Stangeland have 
lost 30 pounds apiece, and their pants 
gather around their belts like the tops 
of mail sacks. 

McKay is making x's and o's on his 
napkin. It is no joke about coaches 
spending a lot of time making x’s and 
o’s— charting offenses and defenses — 
and McKay is a master at It. He can sec 
as much beauty in an x or an o as Ru- 
bens saw in a milkmaid. Levy, who co- 
ordinates the USC offense, nods approv- 
al of another last-minute McKay idea. 
Breakfast ends with the players breaking 
up for group meetings. McKay has the 
manager send a radio to his suite. 

He has the radio on. whirling the dial 
to pick up the games involving UCLA 
and Notre Dame, and at the same time 
watches Colorado beat Oregon on tele- 
vision. He is not happy about that. Ore- 
gon is his old team. He was a 1 70-pound 
redheaded halfback of star quality there 
in 1948. All the while he is doodling 
plays on a yellow scratch pad with his 
red felt-tip pen. Hventually he orders a 
sandwich. 

By 3 o'clock the coaches have gath- 


ered again in the suite, and there is an- 
other exchange of reminders. "Dave, be 
sure O.J. moves around back there on 
the kickoffs. I don't want Texas kicking 
the ball away from him. How much field 
goal range docs their kicker have? . . .” 

At 4 o'clock - kickoff is 8 p.m.-- the 
team gets its prcganie sustenance, more 
steak, more reminders. McKay is at the 
blackboard, checking assignments, call- 
ing out blocking rules, checking keys 
and audibics. He holds an unlit cigar in 
his left hand, a fresh match gripped be- 
tween the thumb and middle finger. The 
quiz is sharp, incisive. The details seem 
innumerable. “All right, the bus leaves 
at 6; 1 5. Let’s stay off our feel until then, 
and think about what you have to do to 
beat Texas." 

On the bus ride to the Los Angeles 
Coliseum. McKay sits with his starling 
quarterback. Steve Sogge. Craig Fcrtig, 
who set pa.ssing records at USC before 
he became a member of the coaching 
staff, says there is nothing quite so much 
to the point as a bus ride with John 
McKay in the next seat. There was a 
time before the California game in 1964, 


Fcrtig recalls, when he had had a bad 
game the previous week and the fans 
and sporlswriters were on him. “On the 
ride to the game. Coach McKay says. 
‘Craig. I want you to remember just one 
thing. You're my quarterback. They’ll 
have to climb through me to reach you. 
Forget ’em.* We won the game, and I 
had one of my better days." 

In the locker room at the Coliseum, 
behind a green door with his name 
chalked on it. in a cubicle to himself. 
McKay has taken off his plaid coat and 
changed to ridge-soled field shoes. Sur- 
prisingly, he is now more relaxed than 
before. Even gabby, as if the burden of 
preparation has lifted and there is not 
another x or o to be found. 

Visitors come and go. Jess Hill, the 
USC athletic director, says the crowd 
will probably reach 70,000. Two officials 
come to get the names of his captains. 
McKay looks at the list of officials in 
the program. The umpire is from the 
Southwest Conference. "We’ll get a 
holding penalty for sure," he says, grin- 
ning. You are not certain he is kidding. 
There are. suddenly, yips and hanging 

eoalinufd 
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MAN IN MOTION cominued 



noises filtering through from the locker 
room next door. "That will be Texas," 
says McKay, lighting up a cigar. "Texas 
has arrived." 

use had actually begun preparing for 
Texas way last spring. As a matter 
of course, McKay's assistants — Levy, 
Stangcland and Fertig on offense. Marv 
Goux, Dick Coury, Phil Krueger and 
Rod Humenuik on defense — break 
down the films of the previous game be- 
tween the teams, if there was one. and 
the spring inlrasquad game of each op- 
ponent. use had beaten Texas 10-6, 
in the first game of their 1966 season. 
The teams exchanged movies of their 
spring games. USC also borrowed films 
of four other 1966 Texas games from 
other sources, a common practice. From 
these at least the preface of a book on 
Texas could be written, 

USC had opened this season with a 
49-0 victory over Washington State. 
That meant Texas would have the ad- 
vantage of an updated film to study, 
USC. on the other hand, would have 
the advantage of a game under its belt. 

On the following Sunday McKay 
looked at the films of the USC-Wash- 
ington State game. The pleasure was not 


his. The score was big and USC had 
dominated the play, but the USC offense 
had been lucky and the defense had 
stumbled around too much to suit Mc- 
Kay. He had suggested this to the writ- 
ers after the game. He picked up the pa- 
per the next morning and saw where his 
comment was interpreted as ' •moaning." 
"1 wasn't moaning." he said. "I was 
stating facts. It's an old flaw of mine. 
Ask me a straight question. I'll give you 
a straight answer." 

He met Monday morning with the 
coaches of the defense and got some 
things off his mind. When he saw Levy 
just before lunch, he was still exasperat- 
ed. Levy wanted to talk offense, "l-et's 
just figure out how we can score a lot 
of points." said .McKay. "We ll need 
them." 

At noon he zipped over to the Shcra- 
ton-West to keep a standing luncheon 
double date; first with the Trojan Club, 
a group of USC alumni and fans, and 
then with the L.A. sportswriters. He 
dallied with a slab of roast beef- — leaving 
the carrots and potatoes— and titillated 
the Trojan Clubbers. 

"One newspaper said I wasn’t happy 
with our 49-0 win over Washington 
State." he said. ' ‘That same paper would 


mess up the Second Coming." He said 
there was no question Washington State 
had been outmanned. "But when you 
have men open 15 yards and you over- 
throw them 15 yards more, you have to 
think you might not get away with that 
against a team like Texas.” He said Tex- 
as was going to show them a couple 
things; Quarlerback Bill Bradley, for 
one. and Tailback Chris Gilbert, for an- 
other, ■‘The best thing that happened to 
us last year was that Darrell Royal didn't 
find out what a great tailback Gilbert 
was until the second half of the game. 
Gilbert gained 103 yards on us in the 
second half. " 

He said it was doubtful USC's first- 
string quarterback. Toby Page, would 
play against Texas, that he had sorely 
bruised his ribs against Washington 
State and was on the mend, "If you read 
it in the papers that he will play, don’t 
believe it." he told them. 

McKay gave basically the same ma- 
terial to the writers, who were equally 
responsive. Then he was asked if he 
would compare the relative value of his 
sensational junidr running back, O. J. 
Simpson, and Mike Garrett, who won 
the Heisnian Trophy in 1965. "Yes." he 
said. "One has played one game for 
USC. The other played three years." 

There are meetings and there arc meet- 
ings in football, and mostly there are 
meetings. The lilmwork is endless; 
coaches sniffing around like ferrets for an 
opponent's tendencies, for something to 
pin an attack on. for somethingon which 
to key a defense. The week of the Texas 
game at USC evolves, like most, from 
general confusion and despair into stun- 
ning clarity as McKay sifts through the 
information he is getting and with his 
coaches puts together the plan. 

Their talk is, for the layman, an in- 
credible voyage down rivers of jargon 
and argot. Consider one conversation — 
Dave Levy discussing offense vvith John 
McKay. 

Levy: Do you want to Trojan call the 
strong belly? 

McKay: No. George it. 

Levy: Now. on this one. you want a 
single cut rather than worry about drag- 
ging. . . and when we want single to X, 
rather than drag, use weak 90 fly. right? 

McKay: The only thing I’m worried 
about is that since we hurt Washington 
State so badly on that reverse. They’re go- 
ing to have somebody on that line wait- 
ing for it head on. 

cominufd 
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You don't need 
28 taste testers 
to make Bourbon. 

But Grand-Dad 
demands them. 

We could probably gel by with fewer taste testers. 

Or tasters who were more easily pleased. 

But our 28 taste experts are an 
unsentimental bunch. They’re paid to keep our 
Bourbon up to Grand-Dad's standards from 
the day it’s born till the day it’s bottled. 

They taste a sample every day. And many 
more times while it's aging and before it's 
bottled. Every last one of them must agree on 
the taste, bouquet, color, flavor, character 
and uniformity. 

If an expert should ever wrinkle his nose, 
that Bourbon is rejected at once. It doesn't 
happen often. When you have 28 tasters looking 
over your Bourbon, you don't make many 




All-new Montego. 

Mercury’s lowest-priced luxury car combines 


In the tracks of the Cougar comes another trend-setter 
from Mercury. The new car; Mercury Montego. The new 
trend; affordable luxury. 

We built Montego for all you swingers with a mortgage, 
kids, and a wife who hankers for comfort when she’s doing 
the family chauffeuring. 

Montego is designed with the Fine Car Touch by the 
makers of the Lincoln Continental, You can feel the Touch in 
Montego's deep foam-cushioned seats. And in the color-keyed 
Laredo vinyl or fine Moritz fabric. You can see it in the 
richly simple design of the 5-pod instrument cluster set in 


Better Idea cars from the makers of Lincoln Continental. 


walunt-toncd vinyl applique. Montego's ride is sure and 
quiet. We gave it the agility of a Cougar, then added many 
of the road-smoothing ideas from our costliest cars. 

Montego comes with a 302 cu. in. V-8 (or a 200 cu. in. 
"6”, if you prefer). Fully synchronized shift. 

Ankle-easing suspended accelerator pedal. Curved-glass 
windows. Dual headlamps. And an acrylic enamel finish that 
gets shinier with each washing. 

Your Mercury dealer has a full range of models 
in 5 body styles. And remember, luxury is very 
affordable when you make it Montego. / 



Cougar excitement, full 6-passenger comfort. 


posrnvELT 

PENDLETON 


La mbswoo!... cashmere. -Pendleton.. .alpaca, .. 
Shetland... mohair.. .all virgin wool terms that conjure 
an array of good-looking sweaters. Specially knit 
in the Pendleton tradition, their style and color 
complement and coordinate handsomely through 
Pendleton's entire range of sportswear. Whether you' re 
starting or adding to a sweater collection, remember: 
a Pendleton is the mark of lively good taste. 




...the imaginative way to spaiic a sweater collection 
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Levy: Of course, we don't go into that 
reverse out of Gee and Haw. I wa.s think- 
ing about that, too. It would be great on 
(he hold-time blocking — that end will 
look for the guy. with the tackle contain- 
ing. If our flanker went upheld about 
four yards so be's lost sight of him, I bet 
we could run a hold-time reverse sweep. 

McKay: We want to have a play to 
go for the bomb against their .short yard- 
age. and 1 want it with two tight ends or 
X down, and they'll put those men in the 
gaps in the guard.sand the tackles will be 
head up and hitting in hard, and the ends 
are here, and these fellows here. and. . . ." 

There are. for the players, no meetings 
after Sunday until they group on the Fri- 
day before the game. Only practice. At 
DSC. as at most major colleges situated 
in large cities, the students are scattered 
around and off campus; there is no such 
thing as an athletic dorm. So McKay 
does not have many player meetings, ex- 
cept by twos or threes as they come in on 
their own to study films. "This is a tough 
school." he says. "Excessive meetings 
lead to excessive failures." 

For McKay, meanwhile, the routine is 
one of inevitable day-by-day interrup- 
tion. Predictable. Sometimes pleasant. 
But inevitable. His secretary, Bonnie 
Waite, heads off some, but as many get 
through as not, and McKay willingly co- 
operates. Tickets for old friends. Inter- 
views. Information for coaches. Nick 
Pappas, who directs the booster clubs, 
has an idea to perk up McKay's weekly 
half-hour television show, Trojan Hiul- 
die. Dr. Norman Topping, the school 
president and architect of the $106 mil- 
lion master plan for USC expansion, 
comes to practice just like any other red- 
hot Trojan fan and wants to know, just 
like any red-hot sportswriter, "How’s 
Toby's rib cage?" 

Meanwhile, the staff has subscribed 
to a variety of out-of-town newspapers 
to help keep tabs on the opposition troop 
movements, a customary but at best cur- 
sory attempt at reconnaissance. McKay 
reads the clips and rumors fly in. One 
had Bradley hurl and a sophomore run- 
ning at quarterback for Te.xas. Dave 
Levy couldn't believe the weights attrib- 
uted to the Texas players. "This guy Wil- 
liamson couldn't weigh 190. He weighed 
242 as a freshman and he was an athlete 
then or they'd never have taken him." 
Levy heard from another school that two 
boys Darrell Royal had kicked olf the 
Texas team in disciplinary action had 


been reinstated. "Sounds like they're 
reading the same Texas newspapers we re 
reading," said McKay. 

Bv Tuesday, most of the intelligence 
had been incorporated and game plans 
formulated, and McKay could sense 
what he wanted as he toyed at his desk 
with little models of football players. 
Offensively, a heavy burden was to be 
put on the quarterback fSogge wa.s to 
start over the injured Page). More plays 
would be called at the line of scrimmage 
— audibles— in hope of seeing and imme- 
diately exploiting a weakness. When 
caught in double pass coverage on a giv- 
en side. Texas would face a run to ihai 
side. Single coverage, a pass. On some of 
these plays, like 93-T-Sw ing, the idea was 
to catch the Texas ends retreating for 
pass coverage and get O. J. Simpson 
loose in a one-on-one situation. McKay 
thinks there are not many players who 
can hold O.J. one-on-one. "Listen, you 
want to know how good O.J. is?” he said 
before practice one day. "He's bigger 
than Gale Sayers. And faster. 1 don't 
exactly know what out-quick means, but 
he’ll out-quick you, too." 

Defensively, McKay planned to move 
his rover back to the weakness of the of- 
fense instead of the strength to the 
split-end side instead of the blocking 
side. Texas basically uses a split-end at- 
tack, McKay’s three-fold object was to 
reduce Bradley’s effectiveness on the op- 
tion play — preferably to make him keep 
the ball instead of giving it to Gilbert - 
shut off the cut plays back inside by Gil- 
bert and pile up the power sweep. He was 
not overly awed by Bradley’s passing 
ability. 

The first few days were not good ones. 
McKay, at heart, is an assistant coach. 
He likes to get down in there with the 
players the way Bear Bryant used to do 
and really coach. He hasn't missed a 
practice in 18 years. Unfortunately, he 
demonstrated too many skills to remain 
an assistant forever, but he still gets 
down there with them when the lime is 
right. He says of himself that he prob- 
ably dtx:s more field coaching than the 
average head coach. fJe scorns the use 
of his new lookout tower. He will go up 
to the first level (20 feet), but he says 
any higher than that (30 feet) and he is 
subject to vertigo. His sharp eyes are 
everywhere, and when it is necessary his 
mouth is, too: "Ifthey double-team you, 
you gotta get it to him right now. the 
hell with anybody else . . .Dave. I want 
con/inuet/ 


Please! 


Buckle your seat belt. Re- 
memberthe National Safety 
Council says 4 out of 5 auto- 
mobile accidents happen 
within 25 miles of home. 






TEST SMOKE 

EXTRA LONG 

MILD CIGAR 

AT OUR RISK 

Try this modern man's concept 
of a truly EXTRA LONG, elegant 
cigar . . . the symbol of success, 
confidence and prosperity. And 
you can TEST SMOKE these deli- 
ciously mild beauties ENTIRELY 
AT OUR RISK. 

Inch for inch, puff for puff— -you 
get more flavor, more satisfaction 
from these TVi" beauties be- 
cause of the extra mild blend and 
beautiful light natural Candela \ 
Claro wrapper Their super length 
— much longer than ordinary ci- 
gars — makes them smoke gentle 
and cool as an ocean breere. . 


Forget about expensive luxury 
prices. Just send SI. 00 to help 
cover postage — -expense and ci- 
gar tax on this non-profit trans- 
action. We'll rush you a box of 16 
of these extra long, extra rnild 
LONGCHAUPS When they arrive, 
TEST SMOKE 5 ON THE HOUSE. 
Then, if you don't think it's the 
best cigar you ever smoked for 
less than 30< apiece— return the 
balance for your money back But 
our SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OF- 
FER will go fast. ACT NOW for 
yours. (Sorry only 1 box to a cus- 
tomer. In U. S. A. only. 


( 71 / INCHES OF MILD 
/ 74 SMOKING 

PLEASE FILL IN COUPON BELOW 
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A Plymouth coat 
protects you 
against ait the 

elements except 
fne. 



Rain? Repel it. Snow? Welcome 
it. Plymouth warms your 
psyche. Shelters your ego. Engages 
your savoir faire. Expands 
your fashion universe with single- 
or double-breasteds, stalwart 
raglan or fly-front styles, 
intriguing Italian imports and 
uninhibited breeds of permanent 
press. All tailored with Plymouth’s 
award-winning fashion. 

Your Plymouth sheds everything 
but Cupid's arrows. 

Pictured: The SENTINEL DUO, 
richly tailored to outwit the 
weather. Includes fashionable 
muted plaid pile zip~in liner with 
satin- faced sleeves. Lustrous 
two-ply 65'’i Dacron*, 35^", Pima 
cotton, protected by ZePel*. $55. 
{Slightly higher west of the Rockies.) 

'PIvinoiilli 

t 

Weather-Rencly Coats for M«-ri and Womtn. 
At most fine stores, or write: 

Plymouth Manufaeturing Company 

500 Harrison Avenue, Boston. Mass. 02118 
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‘THE KEY TO OUR TOUCHDOWN’ 



use used Jhc cover play, 93-T-Swinj{. three 


you to try lo impress that boy that 12 
yards is two more than 10. see? Twelve 
is two more than 10. . . . This is a pass- 
ing attack, baby, get the ball out there. 
. . . Damn, sometimes you have to hit 
a guy with a ball bat just to get him to 
pay attention." 

On Tue-sday and Wednesday the de- 
fense and, at times, the offense seemed 
confused. At one point after repeated 
instruction had failed, McKay went into 
the line and grabbed a defensive player 
by the back of his shoulder pads and 
forcefully leaned him into the right po- 
sition. He ordered the middle guard off 
the field. "Just get off the damn field. 
You're not showing me a thing as a foot- 
ball player." Finally he gave up and sent 
the defense in early and. after watching 
the offense run the same play five times 
without managing to get it right, he sent 
them in, too. 

The street lamps were casting the shad- 
ow of the statue of Tommy Trojan onto 
the wall of the administration building 
and the crickets were in concert when 
McKay headed for his car to go home on 
Wednesday night. Actually, he said, it 
was earlier than usual to be leaving dur- 
ing the week, but there wasn’t much sense 
prolonging the agony. "Got two kids 
hurt in five minutes because they didn't 
seem to know what the hell they were 
doing. I figured they'd been out there 
long enough anyhow and there's no use 
practicing when you're going that bad." 

He had not talked to the players spe- 
cifically about getting ready for Texas. 
He said it was not his policy, that the 
season has too many peaks for that and 
with a schedule as tough as USC's you 
could not concentrate too heavily on one 
opponent. 

"1 feci, too. as a head coach, if you 
continually talk to the team it becomes a 
matter of oh, dear God. what’s he going 
to say now. Same thing, over and over. 
I'm not one to talk to the team all the 
time. It’s like I tell Corky about the 
children, fm going to tell them xvhai I 
expect, and they're going to do it or all 
hell will break loose. I'm not going to 
be on them continually. If you keep 
telling them over and over, don’t do 
this, don’t do that, they wind up 
giving you that blank stare and that 
closed car." 

The McKays live in a handsome, rus- 
tic brown-shingled house, three bed- 
rooms. a large den with a fireplace and 
a collection of footballs, trophies, pic- 
tures and a big color-TV-slcreo console. 

ronlinurd 


times against Texas, once with spectacular 
results. The Trojans were behind 0-7 in the 
second quarter and had a second and 10 on 
the Texas 35 when the play was first called. 
Quarterback Sogge retreated to pass and 
O. J- Simpson swung wide right as planned, 
but the Texas halfback covering USC Slot 
Back Jim Lawrence suddenly slopped when 
he spotted Simpson getting clear, Lawrence 
immediately shifted to 93-Z-Sidelinc one 


of the eight variations of the play. Wide 
open, he cut to the right sideline where 
Sogge hit him with a pass that took the ball 
lo the Texas nine. Two plays later USC lied 
the score. "The play was the key to our first 
touchdown," McKay said later. The next 
time USC called the play Simpson 

(No. 32) had 30 yards open ahead of him. 
but Texas End Mike Robuck (No. 87) leaped 
just high enough lo touch (he ball, avert- 
ing a USC score. The last time. Sogge ran. 
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It's Sawyer’s Rotomatic" 707AQ slide projector ■ Slide 
after slide is automatically brought into sharp, clear 
focus and uniformly maintained by Sawyer’s new solid 
state system ■ Exclusive quartz iodine lamp gives 500 
watt brilliance, never dims, lasts twice as long ■ Shows 
100 slides without interruption, using circular trays ■ 
Takes regular trays, too ■ Shows up to 40 slides auto- 
matically without a tray, using accessory stack loader ■ 
Preview editor lets you show slides singly or reposition 
slides ■ Auto timer for fully automatic slide changing 
■ Pushbutton remote control advance and reverse ■ 
Retractable power cord ■ Room lamp outlet automat- 
ically turns room light on and off ■ Sawyer’s Rotomatic 
707AQ is just one of nine great Sawyer’s projectors, 
starting at less than $60, at leading photo dealers and 
departments now. 



There are fi%'e TV sets in the McKay 
house. He has a handsome pool in the 
backyard, built as a promise fulfilled to 
his kids when USC won the national 
championship in 1962. 

Home early," said Corky McKay at 
the side door. "Earliest you've been in 
two weeks." 

"Wasn't much we could do. " 
"How'd it go? How was practice?" 
"Oh, tremendous." 

Corky made a face at the sarcasm, 
hor a long time that evening, after his 
four children were in bed, McKay sat in 
front of the color TV, half-watching and 
half-working on a piece of scratch pad 
x's and o's. 

"Rock Hud.son's only been married 
once, right?" Corky said. She had been 
watching a late movie with Rock Hud- 
son and Doris Day. 

"I don't know. Cork." said John Mc- 
Kay. "I've been so busy lately 1 haven't 
been able to keep up with the old Rock 
"Ohhhhh," said Corky, 

McKay put the felt pen down. "That's 
it. Cork," he said. 

") don't see how Texas can possibly 
make a first down." He smiled. "Until 
after tlie kickoff." 

On Friday morning McKay packed his 
bag to move into the peacock and par- 
rot suite for the weekend. The morning 
paper had USC a five-point favorite. 
"That’s logical," he said wryly. "Maybe 
if wc lose two more quarterbacks we'll be 
favored by 14." Michele, his 15-year-old 
daughter, had left a good-luck charm by 
his plate, as is her custom. This time it 
was a Mexican coin. A good-luck charm 
is whatever Michele wants it to be, Mc- 
Kay said, and put it in his pocket. They 
waved him goodby and Corky called 
out. "Cilad you got a chance to see us." 
McKay smiled to himself as he pulled 
out of the driveway. 

John McKay's Saturday night pregame 
talk to his team is at first analytical, 
the last long look at contingencies, then 
swiftly to the point. He said they should 
know by now that Texas is a far belter 
team than they had faced last week, but 
by the same token they could be a better 
team than they were last week. He said 
that it is always the story in Texas that 
nobody run.v the football on the Long- 
horns, but that USC can run on anybody 
if they went about it right. He said that a 
lot of high-ranked teams had found out 
this day that you are only as good as the 

conlinurd 


PORTLAND, OREGON 97207 

A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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My secret? 

Imported little olives from Barcelona. 


Yes, yes, of course. 

But you must concede that the perfect martini is a matter of 
private taste. 

The only ingredient that must not vary is the gin. 

The drier the gin the better the drink. 

And the closer you get to Seagram's, the closer you get to perfect 
Smart martini drinkers know that. 

The perfect martini gin is no secret. 




’68 Pontiac GTO. The quickest way to learn the difference between 



Wide-Tracking is also taught in these other Pontiac editions: LeMans, the Five Firebirds, Catalina. Qrar^d Prix, Bonneville, Brougham, 


Wide-Tracking and just plain ordinary driving. 



We've got a machine that teaches Wide- 
Tracking instantaneously. Everything you 
need to know is wrapped up in that one 
sleek, inimitable package labeled 1968 
Pontiac GTO. You’ll find a new 350-hp 
400-cubic-lnch V-8 inside with new 
standard Quadra-Power carburetion. (Or 
you can specify either a 360-hp version 
or our exclusive Ram Air option.) Turn 
the key and you’ve learned lesson one. 
Now try it out on the road and note the 
difference GTO’s Wide-Track stance 
makes in handling and stability. That's 
lesson number two. 

Then step back and admire the lines 
that put The Great One in a class by itself. 
With a revolutionary new bumper that 
dramatically lengthens the visual sweep 
of the hood. (It’s the same shiny color as 
the car, but it won't chip, fade or corrode.) 
Vanishing wipers are standard . . . order 
disappearing headlights for even more of 
a custom look. If performance, handling 
and uncompromising beauty aren't 
enough, check out the new padded 
safety armrests, front and rear side 
marker lights and myriad other safety 
features that make '68 Wide-Tracking 
more secure than ever before. When 
you're ready to give up ordinary driving and 
graduate to Wide-Tracking, turn on a GTO. 

Wide-Track Pontiac 


Ponllae Molar DIvli 





Magnavox brings you 
brilliant true color.. .automatically! 


)ust turn it on. Magnavox Automatic Color tunes itself. 

Gives you a perfectly tuned picture that stays precise. 

Every channel. Every time. 

The picture flashes on four times faster, too! No warm-up 
wait. Chromatone gives you richer color; warmer black-and-white 
pictures. And the sound is Magnavox high fidelity. 

You also have the satisfaction of knowing you own the 
finest, most reliable color TV made. Select from over 40 elegant 
styles and beautiful finishes. 

All this, yet Magnavox costs no more. We sell direct 
through franchised dealers (see Yellow Pages) to save you 
middleman costs. 

Color TV from only $339.50. 


The magnificent 

1^ a g rt ovo X 



Compact color TV 
in Contemporary styling. 
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game you have just played. And then he 
sends them out to play their game. 

On the sideline there is a great, enor- 
mously exciting confusion of color and 
noise. Brass and garnet and white and 
drums and orange. The night is bracingly 
cool and the crowd is 67,000 strong, 
packed around the giant horseshoe, but 
those behind the USC bench have the 
strongest lungs. McKay is in the middle 
of it because he seems to control it. He is 
calling out defenses, calling out plays; he 
is watching the clock, the of!icials, the 
other sideline. When he makes a move, 
watch the other side because Darrell 
Royal, no less aware, will surely counter. 
Royal sends a man in and the number 
docs not register in McKay's memory. 
"Who's No. 457 No. 45?" he shouts. 
They are detached by the battle going on 
between them, but they are as much in a 
fight as they would be if they were pugs 
brawling on a street. It is a testing game, 
and as time passes it becomes clear Mc- 
Kay is winning because he has better 
players and is using them brilliantly. 

The players arc sweating and some are 
bleeding, and though it is cool and he is 
in short sleeves McKay is sweating, too. 
Texas makes yardage on a throw-back 
pass and McKay calls to his defensive 
coaches to watch that throw-back pass. 
There arc two crucial holding penalties 
in the first half, and they arc both against 
USC. and McKay purses his lips, looks 
down and shakes his head slowly from 
side to side. He paces; he squats; he yells 
for reinforcements. He rams his toe into 
the grass, leaving divots when something 
goes against him. but that is all. and 
when there is success he only sets his ex- 
pression and begins once again to stay 
one play ahead of the game. He is al- 
ways one play ahead. Levy is yelling 
plays in one ear and Coury is yelling de- 
fenses in the other, and somehow Mc- 
Kay sorts them and makes decisions, 
Sometimes he stammers getting off an 
order as his mind races for the answer, 
but his answers seem always to be the 
right ones. O. J. Simpson limps off the 
Held with cramps, and McKay calls for a 
trainer and expresses concern that may- 
be Simpson is being run too much. 

Texas has scored first, a painstaking 
85-yard Bradley-Gilbert drive off a USC 
fumble in the first quarter. USC has 
fumed around and finally evened it at 
7-7 on a slide around left end by O. J. 
Simpson, set up by a pass off 93-T- 
Swing. The half ends. 

rontwutd 



There goes a guy 
going places in his 

pedwin 

shoes 

Lotus! Really makes it with chinos and dress slacks. 
Most Pedwins * 1 0 to * 1 5. Brown Shoe Company, Si. Louis 


UP 


The career camera 

Most men who’ve arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 

Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system-the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 

Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
Which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 

n F Photcmic rN (Hru-th=-Iens wposu.e syslem, ^ 

Nikon Inc.. Garden City. New York 11533 

Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc, 

(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 
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First name for the martini 

BEEFEATER 

lMPORrcOGINFROMt.NGLA^oe'>KOBAA^O, N'' OA PROOF ■ TRIPLC- OiSTIlllD - :OC\ GRA:> 
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Jack Purcell 
The tennis man's 
tennis shoe. 

You're looking al the shoes 
Inal set the standard since 
Year One. Now the Jack 
Purcell gives you a new 
winning edge on any kind of 
court-three different soles 
designed for clay or grass 
or hard surfaces. What- 
ever you play, you II get 
the famous Posture Foun- 
dation wedge to help take 
the strain off your legs, 
and out of your game. And 
you got faultless construc- 
tion and supremo comfort 
to match. No wonder this 
IS the rnost copied court— 
and casual shoe made. 

Never mmd the imitators. 
Remember, class always 
tells with Jack Purcell s. 
Tell for yourself at your 
kind of shoo dealer. 

by B.F.Goodrich 


McK.i> riiii^ behind the team all the 
wa\ lo the dressing room for the l all- 
time break. He stands before them, mak- 
ing changes. Hashing chalk. He orders 
more passes on first down. He will now 
use iwo light ends because double ccncr- 
age b> Texas has scak*d otT Split hnd 
t arl McC'ullouch. normally a key man 
m the I S( attack. Texas has tried a 
spread formation. bu( otherwise what 
they arc doing is no surprise. Texas wins 
games on execution, not on surprise. 
Vow MeKay. lurning analysis off and 
emotion on. shouts, "'^'ou ran in. They 
could hardly walk m. Now's the time 
to pul It to them. ' 

I SC puls It to Texas. In ilic second 
half the play is taken away from Texas, 
i ind T im Rosso vich tackles Bradley as if 
Bradley has swindled his mother. Chris 
Ciilbcrt tries the cut play and Kossovich 
takes a chunk of him. too. Safely Mike 
Battle IS throwing his 175 pounds around 
like a madman. (). J. Simpson is rolling 
up yardage. 

I ittle Sogge IS getting better as the 
game goes on, and McKay is going with 
him all the way. Page could probably 
play, and he stands there waiting in a 
clean uniti'rm; hut no. Sogge hits Bob 
Miller for a touchdown: 14-7. Rikki Al- 
vlndge kicks a 30-yard field goal. 17 7. 

Iwo tff Sogge's passes arc dropped 
when they should base gone for loucli- 
di'wns. But It doesn't matter. Texas has 
made only two tiisi downs since its 
touchdown drive in tlie first quarter. 
B\ the lime Bradley finally gets Texas 
cranked up again to avoid a rout. Simp- 
son. with 15k yards, lias outrushed the 
entire lexas team. Siipci Bill and Cor- 
geous (ill included. () J. has Ix'tn a 
li/ard. slithering in and out ot slits and 
devices. "He makes the three-yard run 
cxcMing." says McKay. 

h IS over- 17 I.T, McKay isswarmcd 
upon by fans in the tunnel under the 
stadium, i mally he gets to the dressing 
room. He gives the game ball to Sogge. 
I le tells his players it was a line win. He 
tells them conditioning was a big factor. 
\nd he sets curfew at II 15. trying not 
to laugh. I he players laugh. 

-\t a lancv alumni party a little later. 
MeKay cracks lokes and shakes hands 
and cats fancy little hamburgers with a 
toothpick. Just alter midnight he leaves. 

\t II o'clock the next morning he is 
back in his ollicc. In only six days L'SC 
musi play Michigan State. John McKay 
has a hig-ganie week ahead. end 





"But a MONY man proved that life insurance was the only way to build an 
estate overnight for my family if something should happen to me." 



Israel Yodlln talHs 
MONY man Allan Kameras 


'■ These kiddy rides will pro- 
vide a steady income for my 
family if I'm not here,' I told 
MONY man Allan Kameras, 'I 
don't need life insurance.' 

"But Allan knew better. If any- 
thing happened to me, my wife 
would be left without an income 
until she could hire someone to 
run my business. So when Allan 
came up with a thorough In- 
surance plan, I took it. 

"Allan's initial plan was a 
two-part policy. One to build 
cash for retirement or my kids' 
education. The other, inexpen- 
sive term insurance for more 
protection now, yet could be 
converted into the cash-build- 
ing kind later on. 


"Recently I made that con- 
version. And I've bought addi- 
tional insurance, too. Itwill 
give my wife extra protection. 

"Allan is low pressure. Yet 
when I need him, he's here m 
minutes. That's why I'm happy 
to recommend him and MONY" 
MONY men care for people. 
Get in touch with a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgment to provide the finest 
life and health insurance pro- 
tection money can buy— from 
MONY. a leader for 124 years. 

M0NY 

MUTUAU OF NEW YORK 


E.help<uibOOkl*ts: 


□ "Th« ABC OI L 
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THE 
PARTRIDGE 
OF THE 
DON QUIXOTE 
COUNTRY 

rAINTINCS HY TRANKl.IN McMAHON 


T 

i:u’ color iUKl (jxcitcment of driven 
shoots for reel-leg partridge, once reserved exclusively for the 
Spanish gentry, are now open to foreign guns willing to pay S250 
or more a day for exceptional s[)(irt iii the grand manner. The 
evocative paintings on these pages depict a typical fall shoot of- 
fered by the Francisco Landaliice family of Madrid, which owns 
75,000 acres of partridge-rich land and a kixunotis hunting lodge 
100 miles south of Madrid in the province of Ciudad Real, better 
known as La Mancha. It was through this hill country, lush in 
vineyards and olive groves, that Cervantes' Don Quixote traveled. 
Today sportsmen m Land-Rovers and heaters in a tractor-drawn 
cart pass through the tiny pueblo of Almedina under the curious 
gaze of the omnipresent Cuardia Civil (top right) and then spread 
out in the foothills of the Sierra Morena (bottom right). On an av- 
erage tfirce-day La Mancha shoot, 12 guns hidden behind portable 
blinds of woven grass will often bag more than 1,000 partridge. 
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Beaters coming over the hill drive the partridges toward the hunters. 
A "cargador" carries the guns and portable blind, and a "secreta- 
rio" keeps track of fallen birds and retrieves them after the drive. 




The shooting continues, with the guns changing blinds on each new 
drive, until lunch — entremeses and sherry, paella and local wine, fruit 
and cognac— is served. Then the shooters have another go at the birds. 









GREAT SCOTT! GENE 
WON ANOTHER ONE 

That's the cry that was heard for more than a week at Forest Hills as 
the author, a lawyer and weekend player who was competing just for 
fun, found himself in the national spotlight by EUGENE L. SCOTT 


O ut in the stadium a bright sun shone 
down on the center court at For- 
est Hills, but inside the blue-and-yellow- 
siripcd marquee W'here 1 was sitting it 
was cool and dark. Ncarb> sat John 
Newcombe of Australia. I am CJene 
Scott, a 29-year-old lawyer who works 
in Wall Street five days a week and who 
plays tennis only on weekends — if my 
wife doesn't have other plans. New- 
combe. as you may have heard, is the re- 
cent Wimbledon champion, the best am- 
ateur player in the world. At 23 he. too, 
is married, but nothing interferes with 
John’s playing tennis 12 months a year. 
Newcombe and I were about to leave the 
shade of the marquee and go out into 
that bright sun. into the huge stadium 
where 13.000 people and three television 
cameras awaited us. 

We rose and walked down three little 
steps to the court so that we were \ isible 
to the crowd. 

"Ladies and gentlemen." came the an- 
nouncement over the public-address sys- 
tem. "This is a semilinal-round match 
between Mr. John Newcombe of Sydney, 
Australia and Mr. Kugene Scott of New 
York. Mr. Newcombe is the Wimbledon 
champion, the top-seeded player in this 
tournament. . . The list of New- 
combe’s credits droned on for a full min- 
ute. Then it was my turn. 

"Mr. Scott is a former member of the 
U.S. Davis Cup team and was formerly 


ranked fourth in this country." I recalled 
the joke in which two players are intro- 
duced as the "former champion of — 
and a former member of — " and some- 
one in the stands shouts: "f-ormerly this 
would have been a great match." 

Newcombe and 1 walked out on the 
court and began to hit. As he checked 
his racket for a moment. I glanced at the 
packed stands above me. at the televi- 
sion camera pointing down and at the 
bright flags Happing in the breeze at the 
top of the stadium. "What in the world 
am I doing here?" 1 wondered. "How did 
1 get here?" 


I've always liked tennis. When I began 
fooling around with the game some 15 
years ago. I had no desire to be the best 
in the world, only to have fun. I was on 
the tennis team at Yale, but htKkcy was 
my sport for six months of the year. It 
was only in my senior year that I began 
to play more seriously, and that w as only 
because I realized that as soon as 1 grad- 
uated it was going to be very hard to 
round up a dozen friends or so for a 
friendly game of shinny. There was one 
other reason, too. A classmate of mine, 
Donald Dell, was about to be named to 
the Davis Cup squad, which meant he 
would travel around the world. It sound- 
ed like a good life. 

So after entering the University of Vir- 



LOOKING AeiT QUEASY AT THE PROSPECT 


ginia I. aw School. I spent what little time 
there was between studies playing tennis. 
Ironically. Dell had also entered Virgin- 
ia. and our daily practice sessions were 
almost as brutal as our studies. My game 
improved. That winter I beat Chuck Mc- 
Kinley and Roy Emerson (he was hurt) 
and was ranked in the Top Ten for the 
first time. In the summer of 1963 Dell 
and I, along with Allen Fox of Los An- 
geles. were selected to play the Davis Cup 
tic against Iran in Teheran. I also won 
two American grass-court tournaments 
that summer at Orange and Nassau — 
and because of them was ranked fourth. 
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OF PLAYING JOHN NEWCOMBE. OARK-HORI 

But that was it, the peak, the best [ 
could do. I knew that my game would 
never reach the level of, say, Roy Emcr- 
son’sand that 1 could nc\cr really expect 
to win at Wimbledon or Forest Hills. In 
fact, the best 1 ever did at either of those 
tournaments was reach the third round. 

I knew that reality loomed on the ho- 
rizon: getting a job in a law firm and 
going to work, five days a week, 9-5. My 
days as a serious tennis player were 
over. 

I went to work for a Wall Street law 
firm in the winter of 1965 and six months 
later got married. My assignments dur- 


E SCOTT UNSHEATHS HIS RACKET AND FIX 

ing those first few months were basic: 
drafting wills and trust agreements and 
occasionally getting involved with the 
early stages of a corporate organization. 
The most trouble I had was squashing 
the occasional desire to junk it all and go 
back on the circuit. Fortunately I had a 
neighbor who kept stealing the sports 
section of the Times every morning so I 
couldn't see what splendid watcringspots 
my friends were visiting from week to 
week. I became a weekend player in the 
true sense (in Texas, a weekend player is 
someone who practices every day and 
plays in tournaments on the weekend). 


ES AN UNCERTAIN EYE ON HIS OPPONENT 

With some exceptions, my tennis was 
played only on Saturdays and Sundays, 
though the competition was pretty good 
- -McKinley, Frank Frochling, Ron 
Holmbcrg, Dick Savitt and Bill Talbert, 
all of whom live in or near New York. 

Being limited in this way, I entered this 
year's Nationals at Forest Hills with a 
distinctly light-hearted spirit. My wife 
Merrill had said to me almost a month 
before: "Please remember that Septem- 
ber 8th and 9th arc reserved for Andrea's 
bridal dinner and wedding." 

"No problem," 1 replied. "That's 
when the quarters and semifinals arc 
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held- 1 11 be out by then, especially if' I 
get my customary draw." In three recent 
years I had met Arthur Ashe, Bill Bow- 
rey and Clark Ciraebner in the first or 
second round. Even if I got a lucky draw 
I would have to meet some good players 
in the third or fourth rounds. I would be 
at Andrea's wedding, no question. 

A week before the Nationals began 1 
called up Hd Baker at the USLT.A office 
to find out whom I was to play in the 
first round. 

"One thing I'm certain of. Gene." he 
said. "It's not Newcombe. Just a min- 
ute, I'll check." 

There was a moment of silence and 
then 1 could make out low laughter in 
the background. A barely audible but 
cheery voice said; "That's right, I re- 
member they were worried during the 
draw that there weren't going to be any 
interesting first-round matches. Then 
Gene's name was pulled out of the hat 
opposite Roche." 

Baker returned to the phone. "Gene, 
1 was right." he said. "You don't play 
Newcombe. You play Tony Roche. He's 
seeded third." 

Do tell. I thought, but I merely 
thanked Mr. Baker and hung up. Well, 
that was it, in and out, just like that. At 
least I would have a chance to play (be 
humiliated?) in the stadium. I was so con- 
vinced that I would be eliminated by 
Roche that I agreed to give a tennis clin- 
ic on Saturday, the day after my match, 
and also agreed, wonder of wonders, to 



TWO WINNERS who didn'i play were An- 
gcliquu Newcombe {left) and Merrill Scot!. 


play in the Husband & Wife tournament. 

Friday morning, the day of the match, 
1 got to the office at 9. Terry, my sec- 
retary. seemed in a remarkably chipper 
mood, even after I asked her to type up a 
bunch of stockholders' and directors’ 
minutes. Then 1 remembered she was 
leaving for Dublin on vacation that 
night. Just as well. Terry is my conscience 
at work, greeting me with raised eye- 
brows whenever I lake loo long at lunch 
or leave the office early in the afternoon. 
With the Nationals going on. I would be 
leaving early a number of afternoons. If 
only as a spectator, and Terry's absence 
would make me feel less guilty. 

I gave one of our partners some club- 
house passes for the Saturday matches, 
said goodby to Terry and at 1:30 left by 
subway for The West Side Tennis Club. 
Not many people in the office knew- 1 wa.s 
playing in the tournament, for I have al- 
ways tried to deemphasi/c that part of 
my life. More than once I have cringed 
after opening the Monday Times to read 
Allison Danzig saying something about 
my game. "Everyone will think I'm back 
on the circuit again," 1 have thought. 
Such things do little to convince my col- 
leagues that 1 am serious about the law. 

At Forest Hills, the first women's 
match had ended quickly so that 1 w'as 
too late to take advantage of a warmup, 
a privilege that in the early rounds is 
granted only to those players who are 
scheduled to play in the stadium or 
grandstand. Changing clothes quickly, I 
headed out along the gray-gravel path 
tow ard the .stadium when I bumped into 
Ronnie Goldman, a law student and a 
fine player. 

"Congratulations, lucky," he said 
with a smile. 

"Sure, thanks," I mumbled, not par- 
ticularly appreciating his sense of humor, 

"You don't understand." Goldman 
continued, "i was just in the doctor's of- 
fice and Rwhe was there. He can't raise 
his arm higher than his waist." 

"Wait a minute." 1 said. "Start all 
over again." 

"It’s true." Ronnie insisted. "Tony- 
got a shot in the side of the arm while 1 
was in the room." 

As I entered the marquee adjoining the 
stadium. I still was not certain whether 
or not Goldman was kidding. Roche was 
nowhere to be seen, that was true, but 
on the other hand there was no nturmur- 
ing from the press or officials' area, usual- 
ly the foremost information centers on 


the ground. Even M ike Dunne, chairman 
of the umpires at Forest Hills, kidded me 
about my draw and asked me what I was 
going to do the rest of the week. Ran- 
kled, I asked: "If I win, will you buy my 
wife a new dress? " 

Dunne grinned. "Sure, Gene, sure," 
he said. 

And then suddenly there was Tony 
Roche entering the marquee and ap- 
proaching nic. He looked great — tan, 
strong, healthy. When we got out on the 
court. Tony spun his racket, won the toss 
and chose to receive rather than serve. 
That seemed suspicious. But when we 
started to rally Roche began hitting the 
ball better than I have ever seen him. 

"'fhanks a lot, Ronnie," I thought, 
and I resigned myself to my fate. Yet 
throughout the rally Roche did not ask 
me to hit him any lobs so that he could 
practice his overhead, and when the time 
carnc for him to practice his serve he 
could make only a feeble gesture. He 
shook his head and came up to the net. 

"I have to default, mate,” he said. 
"It's my bloody arm.” 

A win is one thing, but no one reallyen- 
joys a default. "Tony,” 1 said. "I didn’t 
hear a word. Let’s sec if we can’t ask for 
a postponement.” 

There was no chance. The referee 
would not permit it, and even so, the doc- 
tor said Tony's arm would not be well 
for a week. So, for the first time in my 
life, I had beaten an Australian left- 
hander. 1 was now in the second round. 

Or was 1? A bit later in the day the ref- 
eree asked me if I would be willing to 
play a substitute for Roche — John Yeo- 
mans — one of many alternates who had 
not been accepted for the tournament. 1 
could refuse, but he thought it would be 
a nice gesture. 

"Just think." he said. "You have a 
chance to be the only player in the histo- 
ry of the tournament who won and lost 
in the first round.” 

"Amusing." I thought, but I agreed 
to play Yeomans anyway. There were 
two reasons. I knew that Yeomans was a 
solid grass performer who should have 
been accepted for the tournament ahead 
of perhaps 20 other players who were in. 
More selfishly, 1 knew I needed the com- 
petition even though I also knew there 
would be moments during the match 
when 1 would regret the decision. 

Our match was put on Court 1 5 (didn't 
they think Scott-Yeomans was as excit- 
ing as Scott-Roche?). Instead of the sta- 
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Call for C ()TTO\...Vaii Ileuseii did 



This young careerist on his way up can't be ruffled. Neither can his cotton shirt. 
Permanently pressed the day it was made, it will never need pressing again. 
It's a Van Heusen Vanopress, made to retain its serene smoothness for- 
ever. Adding complete comfort to its crisp neatness and wrinkle 
resistance. Van Heusen colled for cotton. Cool, fresh cotton is the one 
fabric that breathes with the body, the one fabric that washes 
really clean. Cotton oxford in wMte and fashion-right colors. 
Men's sizes 14 to 17V2; about $6.00. Boys' sizes 6 to 20; 

about $4.00 at fine stores across the country. 
COTTON PRODUCERS INSTITUTE, BOX 122S3, xlk.6L£-/-i 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38112 
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New thunder 


New and bound to create a storm: 
429 exciting cubic inches of new 
Thunder Jet V-8. More power than 
ever for the Bird, available now 
to people who can’t wait to escape 
the ordinary. What else? A daz- 
zling ronge of options, everything 
from Automatic Climate Control 
to AM /FM Stereo Radio (with lots 
of great etcetera in between!} Even 
the Bird has never been this well- 
built before! Up, up, and awayl 





Any way you want to fly this 
year, the Bird is there, one step 
ahead. Standard this year: Flight 
Bench Seats, which mean 6 peo- 
ple con fly in total comfort. (A new 
engineering ochievement gives 
the man in the middle unprece- 
dented leg room.) You prefer 
buckets? You may have them. And 
4 doors. Or 2 doors, if you wish. 
Don't woit. Fly Thunderbtrd . . . 
Unique in all the world. 


from the bird. 




Foliiofl Brewing Corp., Si. looi*. Mo. 



Thirst come. 



Thirst served. 


Beer after beer— the choicest product of the brewers' art? Everywhere. 
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dium crowd, we had about a dozen peo- 
ple watching us. perhaps half of whom 
were tired and were simply leaning 
against the fence to rest. Yeomans 
proved as ditlicult as I had feared, carry- 
ing me to 10 8 and 1 1 9 in the second 
and third sets. But at least 1 was dclinite- 
ly into the second rtnind. 

Because 1 had drawn Tony Roche in 
the first round, 1 had not bothered to ex- 
amine the rest of the draw. Now. sitting 
in the locker room. 1 saw 1 had Tom Gor- 
man of Seattle in the second round and. 
if I got by him. young Gary Rose, a Cal- 
ifornian. in the third- Rose had had an 
exceptionally good early season, includ- 
ing a win over Stan Smith, the national 
hard-court champion. Strange how- my 
attitude had changed in a few years. I 
used to feel that although there were 
countless good players around, they all 
had weaknesses 1 could exploit. Now my 
lack of constant competition made me 
worry about anyone who could rally a 
few times. 

When I beat Gorman in straight sets 
on Sunday, my parents decided to come 
down from Vermont. Over the years my 
father has been a steady spectator at my 
matches, smoking about two packs of 
cigarettes per set. but this year my moth- 
er persuaded him to remain at home since 
I obviously would be out of the tourna- 
ment quickly. Now they were anxious to 
watch. 

Monday, Labor Day. was largely a day 
off at Forest Hills. I spent a long time on 
the massage table as Mr. Nelson, the 
masseur, tried his best to regroup some 
of the tired muscles in my back. In be- 
tween rubs I attempted to pump him for 
information about the other players. 

"Oh. Mr. Emerson had problems w ith 
his back at the beginning of the week." 
Nelson told me. "but he's much better 
now. Mr. Newcombe's shoulder is al- 
most completely recovered, l^o you 
know that Mr. Jan Leschly is the fitte.st 
sportsman 1 ever seen?” 

None of this talk built up my confi- 
dence. so I went out to practice with 
Charlie Pasarcll and Jim McManus. The 
next morning 1 went to work, then 
splurged and drove to Forest Hills where 
I met my father for a late lunch. While I 
changed, he rushed out to the grandstand 
court, getting there so early, as is his 
habit, he even beat the ushers. Gary 
Rose was good, winning the first set, 
but then my game improved and I took 
the next three. 1 was into the fourth round 


against my old friend Ron Holmbcrg. 

After the Rose match it was difliciilt 
to get any work done at all. There was a 
flood of phone calls from well-wishers 
who as often as not wondered if I had 
any spare tickets. I must have given the 
ladies at the office switchboard a head- 
ache. In between calls. I tried to figure 
out how to play Holmbcrg. a man 1 had 
not beaten in three years. I consider Ron 
to be the most talented strokemaker in 
the game, and I am not alone. This opin- 
ion. plus the fact that I had never reached 
the fourth round at Forest Hills before, 
did not make me optimistic. The only 
ray of hope came when my wife told 
me she had learned fourth hand that 
Linda Holmbcrg. Ron's wife, had said 
that her husband was concerned about 
playing me becau.se "Gene has been us- 
ing that steel thing, and he really has a 
lot of confidence in it." 

The match lasted five sets, w hich some- 
how I knew it would after we had played 
only a set and a half. At one point I re- 
member thinking that even if 1 lost 1 
should be satisfied because ! had played 
well. Later, however, all the old circuit 
venom must have started flowing, for 1 
started thinking about national rankings 
—something that hadn't entered my 
mind in two years — and how a win over 
another American is the single most im- 
portant factor in gaining a high ranking, 

I realized that I wanted to win very much 
and. leading 5 4 in the final set. one good 
retrieve plus a bad bounce against Ron 
gave me the victory. It was one of the 
most satisfying wins of my life. 

My appearance at work on Friday was 
only token. By now all my colleagues in 
the office knew what was up. and when I 
left for the courts they wished me luck. 

"I'll need it." I thought. My opponent 
was Owen Davidson, a member of the 
Australian Davis Cup squad and a man 
against whom I had never even won a 
set. Davidson is a circuit regular, play- 
ing around the world all year long. 
Worse, he is left-handed, and even w hen 
I was playing well I had trouble with left- 
handers. And yet for some reason I was 
confident. "Anyone who has gotten this 
far can win." 1 told myself, another Scott 
theory. 

Graebner and Emerson had not yet 
started playing on the stadiunv court, and 
so our match in the grandstand drew a ca- 
pacity crowd. 1 won the first set, but Da- 
vidson quickly took the lead in the sec- 
ond. Then his concentration seemed to 


falter I wouldn't have blamed him if he 
was overconfident — and suddenly he was 
in danger of losing the second set. "If he 
does." 1 remember thinking, "he may 
just toss It in." Lose the second set he 
did. and while he cerlainJy did not give 
up- he had a set point against me in the 
third I was able to win in three straight 
sets. It was ditlicult to believe, but I 
had reached the semifinals and would 
play John Newcombe. the Wimbledon 
champion. 

I didn't have long to bask in the glory 
of my victory. As friend after friend of- 
fered congratulations, Merrill edged her 
way up to me. gave me a kiss and said: 
"We're due at Andrea's bridal dinner at 
8." And so instead of telling newsmen 
some more of my old tennis theories. I 
showered, changed ard spent the evening 
listening to some nice lady tell me about 
her lawyer-husband, who had recently 
gone to work in the underwriting depart- 
ment of a brokerage house downtown. 

When we got home we found a pile 
of telegrams. One, from Dick Savitt. a 
regular practice partner, said: have 
ARMORY COURT SUNDAY AT HVfc. NEED 
WIN OVER NATIONAL CHAMPION. BRING 
.SOME GOOD U.SED BALES NOl TOO GREEN. 
GOOD LUCK. SAV. 

Saturday morning we faced a major 
crisis. Merrill's shoes for the wedding had 
not arrived. Listening to her handle the 
saleslady at Allman's fired my compet- 
itive spirit for my match with Newcombe. 
The wedding itself posed another prob- 
lem, especially if the match went more 
than three sets. Newcombe and 1 were 
due to start around one. Merrill, who was 
a bridesmaid, w as supposed to be dressed 
and at the church by 3:30, and the church 
was 10 miles from center court. 

Thanks to John Newcombe. Merrill 
made the wedding in plenty of lime. 
Though I had a few chances to break his 
serve. 1 was never able to. and after he 
won the first set he gained confidence and 
momentum. He w'on the next two sets 
without much trouble, and it was over as 
suddenly as it had begun. All during the 
match 1 was having so much fun that I 
could not believe I was losing. When it 
was over, I shook John's hand, wished 
him luck and hurried down the gray- 
gravel path toward the clubhouse. It had 
been a good tournament, a lot longer 
tournament than 1 had planned on. and 
while it would have been nice if it had 
lasted one day longer. I had no regrets. 

Andrea had a nice w-edding, loo. end 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The Spartans get stabbed by Mac the Knife 

Nobody thought the University of Houston was for real, and the result was strictly unreal at East Lansing 
last Saturday when the Cougars came north with their Warren McVea to dumfound poor Michigan State 


Di.ll Grange, you think as you sit 
I ' there in the stands and watch, 
stood still. Tom Harmon only trotted. 
Glenn Davis shulTled. Surely all of the 
epic open-field runners in college foot- 
ball’s history were arthritic Step 'n 
Fetchits compared to Wondrous War- 
ren McVea. wht) runs like a blinking 
light, like a Zip Code, like a , . . a . . . oh, 
where are you. Roget's Thesaitnis, now 
that a man really needs you? Sec. There 
goes McVea again, cracking through the 
cavern of Spartan Stadium in East Lan- 
sing, darting and wriggling, streaking 
and spinning, doing this 7, then this 
V. then a long and finally a 6. And 
what Houston's Warren McVea is do- 
ing, of course, is humiliating mighty 
Michigan State by the surrealistic score 
of 37-7. and thereby escorting the sea- 
son’s first Doom Saturday into being. 

Every year there are a couple of Doom 
Saturdays when a huddleful of highly 
rated teams take it on the chin strap. 
But this one came unusually early as no 
fewer than five members of everybody's 
Top 10 went crashing to the turf like a 
collection of wobble-legged blocking 
backs. Michigan State was first, and 
then, by the clock, went Miami. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas and Texas. But no- 
where was a giant so utterly wounded, 
shocked and beaten as Michigan State. 

The Spartans were winners of 19 of 
their last 21 games. They were co- 
national champions of the previous two 
seasons. They were at home before more 
than 75,000 people— their second largest 
opening-game crowd. And they were 
playing the University of Houston. As 
any college sports follower knows, Hous- 
ton plays golf, not football. 

Houston had indeed looked silly on 
the Michigan Slate schedule, especial- 
ly when the game was first considered. 
It had been arranged only out of friend- 
ship, becau.se Houston Coach Bill Yeo- 
man had been on Duffy Daugherty’s 


staff and four years ago Duffy had given 
his old pal a chance to play in the big 
time. Sure. Bill. Bring your kids up for 
a game sometime. How about 1967? 
Who you got? Homcro Blancas? Kermit 
Zarley? Rex Baxter? Terrific, 

Unfortunately for the good-natured 
Duffy, what Houston showed up with 
last week was a gang of the speediest 
athletes this side of a bobsled run. Led 
by the 180-pound McVea. it looked as 
ifeveryone on Houston’s team could run 
the hundred in 8.6. Not only did McVea 
squirt out of sight every time he got the 
ball, so did a split end named Kenny 
Hebert, who merely led the nation in 
scoring last year, a feat Yeoman bitingly 
says was one of the best-kept secrets of 
1966. And so did a little 5' 8" flanker 
named Don Bean, who comes out of 
the same high school in Beaumont, Tex- 
as as SMU’s Jerry Levias and the De- 
troit Lions’ Mcl Farr. There were all 
sorts of other streaks on the Houston 
squad, like a fullback named Paul Gip- 
son and a safety named Mike Simpson, 
who are described by Publicity Direc- 
tor Ted Nance as “only 9.5.” No one 
in East Lansing would be surprised if 
Yeoman’s splendid pair of offensive 
guards. Rich Stotter and Bill Pickens, 
aren’t 9.5 men. too. 

But speed alone only wins track meets. 
The Cougars had some other things 
going for them as well. For example. 
Yeoman had them totally unawed 
about being at East Lansing or play- 
ing before their biggest crowd ever. 
The Cougars’ poise stood out like their 
red headgear. On Friday afternoon, 
when they arrived at the stadium for 
a workout, the Spartans were already 
there. Michigan State dressed first and 
poured into a tunnel just outside the 
Houston dressing room door. There, as 
they enjoy doing, the Spartans began a 
combination growl, chant, cleat stomp 
and clap, obviously designed to psych 


their visitors. It built louder and louder. 

In the Houston locker room. Yeoman 
listened for a minute and then turned to 
his Cougars, who were slipping out of 
their scarlet traveling blazers. "You 
can holler in the tunnel." he said. "But 
you play football out on that field." 

The Houston players whooped with 
amusement, and some of them began to 
joke about another aspect of the game 
that helped them stay calm. The con- 
test. several of them said, was merely for 
the "Beaumont city championship.” 
Curiously, there were eight natives of 
Beaumont on the two teams, four and 
four. Several of the Spartans and Cou- 
gars knew each other extremely well. 
McVea. for one. was very close to Tody 
Smith, the ponderous Michigan State 
-sophomore who is the younger brother 
of Bubba Smith. 

"I kind of got a grudge for this ganic.’’ 
said .McVea. "I spent all summer with 
Tody and some of these other guys 
who’vc come up here, and I’ve been 
hearing about what the Spartans are 
gonna do to us. Then I got a letter from 
Tody last week asking me if I was ready 
to come up for the killin'.’’ 

A little later, when Houston came out 
on the field to practice, the Spartans 
and Cougars greeted each other. There 
was an interlude of Hi Tody, Hi Je.ss, 
Hi Warren, Hi Don. Hi Baby, plus a lot 
of palm slapping and wrestling around. 

So Houston was not smothered by 
Michigan State's reputation, hut it still 
might have been suffocated by the Spar- 
tan team. What now gives extra impact 
to the ea-se and scope of the upset is 
that the Spartans were not that bad and, 
in fact, were expected by Duffy not only 
to be pretty good physically, despite the 
loss of such stars as George Webster. 
Clinton Jones and Bubba. but emo- 
tionally just right. 

On Friday. Duffy said. "We expect 
Jimmy Raye to be a more mature, more 
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consistent quarterback- Anyone who 
doesn't respect his throwing might get 
surprised. We've got some fine runners. 
And I’ve never felt so confident that a 
Michigan State team would go out there 
tomorrow and do a good job." 

Daugherty naturally was concerned 
about Houston's quickness, and even 
more so about the fact that the Cougars 
had already played a game (beating 
Florida State, the team which would tie 
Alabama, by 33-13), but Michigan State 
was sure of itself and ready, “It's an old 
saying but a true one that a college 
team improves more between its first 
and second games than it docs all year." 
said DufTy. ‘ We'll make some first- 
game errors, but I hope we'll be good 
enough to overcome them.” He clearly 
felt that his hope was well placed. 

But Michigan State could have played 
blunderless football ail afternoon and 
not overcome Hou.slon's speed. The first 
time MeVea (Mac the Knife, he is some- 
times called) touched the ball he cut this 
way and that for 48 yards, and the sec- 
ond time he burst loose for 33 yards- 
both bobbing, weaving, beautiful runs 
that made it seem as if he were in Flint 
one second, Ann Arbor the next and 
Grand Rapids the next. You knew then 
that the Spartans were in trouble. I.ater, 
on the same play, an ofT-tackle quickie 
called 23-G. he went 50 yards for a 
touchdown- well, 50 in the statistics, 
but more like 80 what with all bis cuts 
and feints. A run by Wondrous Warren 
seems to last six or seven minutes. 

MeVea was so effect ivc that even w hen 
he did not have the ball the whole Michi- 
gan State defense sort of fell down try- 
ing to make certain, Jess Phillips and 
Drake Garrett, two of the Spartans' 
old campaigners in the secondary who 
have defended against the likes of Nick 
F.ddy, Me! Farr and Jim Grabowski 
during their careers, were panic-stricken 
On the field and numb later. 

“He's the best back I've ever seen," 
moaned Garrett. "His moves. . . . You 
don't know what he'll do next. He's 
there . . . and then he's not." 

None of the C ougars were there, not 
for long. When MeVea wasn't dashing 
off. others were, scoring touchdowns 
from insulting distances. Quarterback 
Dick Woodall, running the offense from 
a spread fonnation and throwing any- 
place on the field, in the fashion of the 
pros, fired passes of 76 yards to Kenny 
Hebert and Don Bean for touchdowns. 

coniinued 
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and Woodall’s suh, Ken Hailey, set up a 
score with a 32-yardcr to Hebert. And 
Mike Simpson went 41 yards for a 
touchdown with an interception before 
the Spartan who threw it could get his 
arm screwed back on and give cha-se. It 
was all so easy, exactly 37-7 easy. 

More than slightly bewildered by the 
worst defeat of his Michigan State ca- 
reer. l^ufTy Daugherty was still congenial 
and honest after the game. " We’re not 
this bad." he said. 'Bui even if we'd 
played better, it only would have made 
the score closer. That team of theirs, you 
other catch 'em for a loss — or boom!" 

Meanwhile, over in the giddy Houston 
dressing room, there was hollering about 
winning that Beaumont city champion- 
ship and Bill Yeoman was saying that 
now maybe his players would get some 
recognition. He said he had known 


Wondrous Warren was the greatest run- 
ner in America for a couple of years, 
even if nobody else did. 

And there was shave-headed, broad- 
smiling MeVea himself, who had 25tl 
yards in two games for a modest av- 
erage of only 8,9 per carry {last year 
his average was 8.8). wondering if Tody 
Smith was going to wait around for him. 

“I want to talk to him about the killin'." 
he grinned. 

Then he said it had not been one of 
his better games, not even considering 
the importance of it. because he has 
this sprained ankle, sec, and. shoot, he 
has this pulled thigh muscle, and he 
really has not been able to move too 
good yet. and. . , . 

Sure. Warren, sure. But don’t tell 
it to Tody. 

Dan Jt.NKts'S 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 1 ARMY (1-0) 2. SVRA- 
CUSt (l-O) 3. NAVY (1-0) 

All week long Navy's Bill hlias and Penn 
Slate's Joe Paterno had worried about their 
defenses. “We have our best men on offense," 
confessed Elias "Wc’rc inexperienced," 
complained Paterno, Last Saturday, in a 
wild game at Annapolis, their teams proved 
how right they were 1 .1 85 yards of proof. 
Navy amassed 5(i4 yards on passes, runs 
and kick returns while ihc Lions gained 621 
in all The two offenses traded touchdowns 
and Held goals back and forth for much 
of the game, and the Middies seemed lost 
when Ouarterback Tom Sherman's 20-yard 
touchdown pass to Halfback Bob Campbell 
and Campbell's two-pomt run put Penn 
State ahead 22-17 with 1:44 to play. But 
Navy Quarterback John Cartwright began 
throwing little sideline passes and, with 57 
seconds left, the Middies were on .Slate’s 16- 
yard line. On the next play. Split End Rob 
Taylor cut up the middle and was free in 
the end /one, where Cartwright hit him for 
a 23-22 Navy win. 

When preseason practice began Army 
Coach Tom Cahill had two quarterbacks. 
Then, suddenly, he had none. Second-string- 
er Jim O'Toole suffered a shoulder separa- 
tion and Starter Steve i.indcll went to the 
hospital with a gastrointestinal disorder. 
However. Roger LcDoux. an unheard of 
sophomore, took over stylishly against Vir- 
ginia. Hccompleicd lOpasses. seven of them 
simple down-and-ouicrs to Split End Terry 
Young, and ran for 52 yards. When that was 


combined with the work of Van Evans, a 
5’ 9' sprinter up from the 1 50-pound team, 
who returned a punt 41 yards for a touch- 
down and scored another on a 24-yard 
sweep. Army was a winner 26-7. 

Syracuse, despite a tenacious defense thai 
held Baylor to four yards rushing, staggered 
on offense until sophomore Quarterback 
Rich Panezys/yn got into the game. His 
passing limned because of a sore arm. Pan- 
ezyszyn stirred up Ihc Orange with his run- 
ning. and Syracuse Hnally beat Baylor 7 -0. 

Pitt never had a chance against UCI.A. as 
ihc Bruins' new running star. Cireg Jones, 
picked up 160 yards. Quarterback Gary Be- 
han ran for two touchdowns and socccr- 
siyle Kicker Zenon Andrusyshyn made two 
field goals and four extra points. The result 
was a 40-8 UCLA win. "UCLA is belter 
than last yair." said Pitt Coach Dave Hart. 
Maybe. Last year UCI.A won 57 14. 

Two New England teams went in for close 
ones. Boston College barely made it past 
Villanova 27- 24 on Bob Gallivan's 25-yard 
held goal with 35 seconds to go. and Boston 
U. took Colgate 20-14 on Quarterback Tom 
Thornton's late touchdown pass. 

THE SOUTH I.GIORGIA (1-0) 2. ALA- 
BAMA (0-0-1) 3. TfcMNESStE (0-1) 

When Florida State's Kim Hammond passed 
for a touchdown and Walt Sumner ran back 
a punt 75 yards fora 14 0 lead in the first six 
minutes of the game, it was presumed by 
everybody in Birmingham's 70.000-scat 
stadium that Alabama would make the 


Scminolcs pay dearly for their arrogance. 
Alabama had only given up 37 points all 
last season, and no team scored more than 
14 pciints against them. You don’t do that. 
Sure enough. Kenny Stabler, out of Coach 
Bear Bryant's doghouse and into action, 
soon had Bama ahead 15-14 on a two- 
yard run and a scoring pass to Dennis Ho- 
man. But Florida Slate kept tearing at 
Alabama’s defense, and slow as a Souihern 
dawn the rcali/alion came that maybe on 
this nighi Alabama did not have a pass de- 
fense. Hammond threw completion after 
completion— he had 2.3 for 280 yards — 
Grant Guthrie kicked three field goals and, 
with four minutes to go, Alabama was lead- 
ing still, but by a mere 37-30. Then Ham- 
mond brought Florida SlalcdownficId again, 
finishing a 65-yard drive with an eight-yard 
pass to Bill .Moreman for a touchdown, and 
Guthrie kicked the point for a 37 37 tic. 
Never at Alabama, and not since 1954 when 
Texas Tech beat his Texas AAM team 4 1 9, 
had anybody scored that many points against 
a Eiear Bryant team. "That." Bryant said 
sadly, "was the worst effort 1 ever got from a 
defensive team," Why did FSU Coach Bill 
Peterson go for the lie ’ "Well." he said, "I 
wasn't going to mess up 60 minutes of great 
effort by failing on a two-point try." 

Mississippi received a rude shock, too. 
Memphis State, which had never beaten Ole 
Miss in 22 tries, turned on ns old tormentors. 
Two long kick returns and a 24-yard run by 
sophomore Quarterback Rick Thurow won 
for the Tigers 27 17. 

Of the Southeastern Conference powers, 
only Georgia avoided the quicksand as it 
rolled over Mississippi Stale 30-0. But 
Coach Vince Dooley was not happy about 
U- "Too many fumbles." he complained. 
Florida showed some muscle, overpower- 
ing Illinois 14 Oon the running of sophomore 
Quarterback Jack Eekdahl and Halfback 
Larry Smith, and Auburn battered Chat- 
tanooga 40-6. But I.SU needed a seven- 
yard run by Halfback Glenn Smith with 29 
seconds left to overtake Rice 20-14. Vander- 
bilt lost to Georgia Tech 17 10. 

It took Clemson a while to get over the 
shock of losing Quarterback Jimmy Addi- 
son with a knee injury early against Wake 
Forest, but Head Coach Frank Howard 
heeded his assistants who advised. "Don’t 
do nothing fancy." Halfbacks Buddy Gore 
and Jacky Juekson ran the Deacons down 
and Clemson won easily 23-6. South Caro- 
lina. perhaps an ACC challenger, came 
from behind to beat North Carolina 16-10, 
while North Carolina Slate took Buffalo 
24-6. West Virginia, the best in the South- 
ern Conference, was no mutch for VMl, 
winning 21-9. 

Virginia Tech, starting slowly, erupted 
with 21 points in the Inst quarter to roll 
over William & Mary 31-7. and Tulane was 
surprised by Miami of Ohio 14-3. 

continued 
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^fssh it. Tumble dry. 

Wear it. That's all. 

Husky hopsackin 
100% cotton. 

Traditional styling. “Sanforized. 
Many other patterns, colors. 

In exact sleeve lengths. 

Arrov^ Cum Laude. 

$6.00. 


-ARROWr 



Ibday millions 
of Sports Illustrated 
ore getting 
young 
ideas. 

The 68 „ 

"youngmobiles” 

from Oldsmobile 

ore here. 



Delta 88 Custom Holiday Coupe. Drive it. At'lburOldsmobile Deolers. 


readers 


Exciting Style: 

What you tee is an Oldsmobile 
88 that says "young" from every 
point of view, Whol you don't 
see are windshield wipers 
that tuck out of sight, and the 
most luxurious interior ever. 
Sporty Features: 

You con equip your Oldsmobile 
88 with such niceties as a 
Tilt'Ond-Telescope Steering 
Wheel and o horn fhot sounds 
when you squeeze the wheel, 
bucket seats, vinyl top, stereo 
tope player, much more. 

Plus that fomous Oldsmobile 
engineering and oil the new 
GM safety feotures— including 
energy-absorbing steering 
column, seal bells for all 
passenger positions, a 

host of others. 


What are you looking for 
in a popular-priced 
luxury>car? You name it. 
Olds 88 has it for 1968. 

Young Ideas: 

Here's the fomous Oldsmobile 88, 
younger thon ever in style, 
performonce, features. Choose 
from five Delta, four Delmont 
models, all backed by the 
engineering, quality, 
comfort and reliability that 
made Oldsmobile famous. 

New Performance: 

Young and spirited Rocket V-8s 
deliver greoter efficiency, greeter 
economy than ever before. 

Pick your power from a new 
generotion of Rockets up to 
455 cubic inches. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL ccuilinued 


THE MIDWEST 1, NOTRE DAME (1-0) 
2. COLORADO (2-0) 3. PURDUE (1-0) 

Miami’s hopes for a naiionul championship 
expired all but unborn quite unexpectedly 
in a most unlikely place, Northwestern’s 
Dychc Stadium. The Wildcats, who had 
been steaming all week over a clipping from 
a Miami paper that branded them as “pal- 
sies." did everything they were not supposed 
to do against the esteemed Hurricanes. They 
put a 5'9' defensive back Dennis White — 
on Jim Cox and Steve Smith, Miami's loul- 
cd receivers, and he stopped them cold. 
They ran around Ted Hendricks, the big 
defensive end people are not usually anxious 
to challenge. And then, wilh 4:13 left to 
play and the score 7-6, they pulled olT a 
slick piece of raz/lc-da/^le that they had 
worked on in secret and raught Miami doz- 
ing. The play started like a power sweep 
with Quarterback Bill Meizcr handing off 
to Halfback Chico Kurzawski. Only Chico 
did not sweep. Instead he stopped and threw 
a pass to Mclzer, who had swung left and 
gone down and out. ft was good for nine 
yards and the touchdown that shocked the 
Hurricanes 12-7. “We knew they wouldn’t 
be looking for it.’’ said Coach Alex Agasc. 
“Who’s going to set up a pass delensc to 
cover a quarterback as a receiver’.'’’ 

Notre Dame had no such problems, and 
California Coach Ray Willscy says the Irish 
probably won’t have any the rest of the 
season. WjJl.sey thought the only chance he 
had was to go strong on passing. So Notre 
Dame’s alert defense destroyed California’s 
passing game with four interceptions. It 
took Quarterback Terry Hanraity a while to 
get the Notre Dame ofTcnsc going, but once 
he did, it was all over for Cal. Hanratty com- 
pleted 1 5 ol 30 pas.scs for 208 yards and two 
touchdowns, ran for another and Notre 
Dame coasted 41-8. 

Except for Michigan State, the stay-at- 
homes in the Big Ten had a profitable after- 
noon. Despite some bumbling. Michigan's 
inexperienced team managed to squeeze 
past Duke 10-7. But Quarterback Dick Vid- 
mer was far from sharp and 1-rank Titas’ 
winning 27-yard field goal, with 16 seconds 
left, was not exactly a boomer. He shanked 
the ball, and it floated lazily like a soaked 
bubble, barely clearing the crossbar. 

Minnesota Coach Murray Warmath tried 
four quarterbacks before sophomore Phil 
Hagen finally got the Gophers going against 
Utah. With Minnesota behind 12-7. Hagen 
threw a 28-yard pass that End Chip Litton 
took away from Utah's Jim Street in the end 
zone. The steal won for the Gophers 13-12. 
Indiana spotted visiting Kentucky 10 pennts 
before sophomore Quarterback Harry Gon- 
so pitched two touchdown passes to earn 
the Hoosiers a 12-10 victory. Iowa, too, 
fared well, beating TCU 24-9. 

Missouri Coach Dan Devine, a noted 


pessimist, worried that his untested secon- 
dary would not be able to handle SMU’s 
5’ 4' quarterback, lues Perez, and his 
gamc-w'inning receiver, Jerry Levias. So 
Halfback Johnny Davis intercepted one 
SMU pass and ran it back 53 yards for a 
touchdown, and Safely John Never picked 
off two. Roger Wehrli. another defensive 
back, returned a punt 64 yards for a score 
and. in between. Quarterback Gary Korn* 
brink siami>cded the Mustangs with 128 
yards in runs as Missouri won 2f -0. Okla- 
homa had ii just as easy against Washington 
Slate. Quarterback Bob Warmack ran 15 
yards for one touchdown, threw to Wing- 
back Eddie Hmion *nr another and the 
Sooners look the game 21-0. 

Although the season was only two weeks 
old. Ohio U. had a solid hold on the Mid- 
American Conference. The Bobcats trimmed 
.Marshall 48 14 on the passing of Clcve 
Bryant and the 129-yard running of Dick 
Conley for 'heir second conference win. In 
nun-lcaguc games. Toledo rolled over Xa- 
vier 24-7. Kent Slate swamped Northern 
Illinois 35-0 and Bow ling Green opened wilh 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 
THE BACK: Houston's Warren MeVea. tan- 
talizing Michigan Slate with his body fakes 
and speed, ran 50 yards for a touchdown, got 
away on two other tong runs and gained 1 55 
yards to demoralize the entire Spartan defense. 

THE LINEMAN: Rob Taylor. Navy split end 
who caught the winning pass in the final min- 
ute against Penn Slate, grabbed 10 in the 
game for I4U yards and then explained' “Why 
drop one? It's a long run back to the huddle." 


a 29-0 victory over the Quanlico Marines. 
Independent [3ayion outscored Cincinnati 
27-13, while Louisville shut out Southern 
Illinois 26-0. 

THE WEST l.usc(2-0) 2. ucia(2-0) 

3. WYOMING (2-0) 

Before USC applied the icing lute Saturday 
night against Texas (page 22) most of the 
Pacific Fight had baked a fine victory cake. 
Washington's defenders hounded Wiscon- 
sin into minus 26 yards on the ground in 
a 17-0 victory, though Coach Jim Owens 
still had problems with his new attack, one 
(hat all loo often looked new to the Huskies 
themselves. “Wc were rugged, still too slop- 
py." he complained, reterring to about 
everybody on the offensive unit except Quar- 
terback Tom Manke. Mankc. subbing for 
the injured Tom Sparlin. carried 20 times 
for 88 yards and one touchdown and passed 
44 yards to Harrison Wood for another 
touchdown. Stanford lost a 14-0 lead against 
Kansas, fought back to go ahead 21-17 on 
Fullback Jack Root's third touchdown and 


managed to survive for a 21-20 victory, 
Oregon Slate Quarterback Steve Prcccc ran 
for 107 yards, mostly on roll-outs, and 
scored three times to lead the Beavers past 
Arizona Slate 27-21 . 

In Eugene, 27,000 turned out in Oregon's 
new Aulzen Stadium to watch the Webfoois 
torment highly rated Colorado, doing ev- 
erything to the Buffaloes except beat them. 
Oregon gave the ball away nine times on six 
pass interceptions and three lost fumbles, 
but Coach Jerry Frci still only had praise for 
his team. "Our kids just decided m that sec- 
ond half that we weren't going to get 
beat," he said. And the kids were almost 
right. Behind I7_o on Quarterback Boh 
Anderson's 18-yard run. a 58-yard touch- 
down pass artd John Farlcr's field goal. 
Oregon came back with 1 3 points of its own 
in the second half and ended up with 347 
yards total offense to the Buffs' 261. 

Wyoming, behind Quarterback Paul Tos- 
cano. who threw four scoring passes, smoth- 
ered Air Force 37- 10. “They turned the game 
into a track mcNn. and wc just don't have 
track stars." sighed Falcon Captain Neal 
Starkey. Brigham Young, using ihrc-e potent 
quarterbacks, swamped New Mexico, 44- 1 4. 

It was a long lime coming. After 2 1 straight 
games without a victory, Kansas Stale final- 
ly got one, a 17-7 triumph over Colorado 
State. A 29-yard lield goal by Mike Bruhin. 
Cornelius Davis' one-yard plunge and Hill 
Nossek’s 49-yard pass to Ossic Cam won it 
for the Wildcats. “A fantastic effort b> a 
group of kid.s who have had ihcir rumps 
kicked too often." said new Coach Vince 
Gibson. “Some of the doubling Thomases 
who were just hopefully with us can now 
comc out of the woodwork." 

THE SOUTHWEST t. HOUSTON 

(2-0) 2. TbXASfO-l) 3. ARKANSAS (0-1) 

The Southwest Conference would just as 
soon forget there ever was Saturday. Seven 
of its eight members from mighty Texas 
and Arkansas to Baylor and Rice look 
beatings. Texas A&M, a 24-20 loser to 
Purdue in the steamy Cotton Bowl, had 
to contend with Sophomore Mike Phipps, 
a Purdue quarterback who brings to mind 
Bob Gricse. Phipps accounted for one 
touchdown and set up two others while 
completing 17 of 35 passes for 269 yards. 
But A&M’s anguish is nothing to that of 
Arkansas. Before a partisan crowd of 53,000 
in Little Rock, the happy Hogs came out to 
open their season wilh a laugher over Okla- 
homa State and ended up as stuck pigs in- 
stead, losing 7-6. After taking a 6-0 first- 
quarter lead, the Razorbacks stumbled the 
rest of the way. giving the Cowboys their 
chance to win on Fullback Jack Reynolds’ 
13-yard run in the fourth quarter. Texas 
Tech, the only SWC team to save face, did it 
against hapless Iowa State, 52-0. end 
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Johnny BoMcr, goaltendcr for 
ihe Toronto Maple Leafs, took 
his wife's convertible to train- 
ing camp in Peterborough, N.H, 
Mrs. Bower wanted the white 
car painted black, and Bower 
was checking around on prices 
when he ran into Coach Punch 
Imlach. "Give me S50 and I'll 
get the job done for you,” Im- 
lach volunteered. He did. He 
and a friend had the car painted 
red, green, blue, black, orange, 
fuchsia and yellow — with pink 
stripes and Maple Leaf decals 
adorningdoors, trunk and hood. 
"Hi, John.” fmlach greeted 
Bowers affably. “They've deliv- 
ered your new car.” Bower took 
a look and screamed, "What'll 
my wife say? 1 can't drive it back 
to Toronto like this. I'll cause an 
accident.” The car did cause 
such an upheaval that Bower 
finally hid it in a parking lot 
and never even (hanked Punch 
Imlach for the S3.50 change 
from his S50. 

Golfer Sam Snead {above) has 
made the run from White Sul- 
phur Springs to Greensboro, 
N.C. plenty of times, ordinarily 
Just dropping by to win the 
Greensboro Open, but this time 
he came for the beginning of 


North Carolina's dove season. 
Sam had a brand-new gun, and 
there were plenty of doves in 
West Virginia. There was also a 
law against shooting them, a 
state of affairs that a hunter can 
stand for Just so long. So Snead 
took off to Greensboro for a 
day's shooting with Mayor Car- 
son Bain, bagging his limit of 
12 doves and obviously enjoying 
himself, because he broke his 
own rule about sports that build 
up only one arm (in this case, 
the left). He will not fly-fish, for 
example, because the action is 
all in one arm. For his day of 
dove hunting, however, he got 
out (here and cheerfully risked 
lop-sidedness. 

John Mackey of the Baltimore 
Colts had a good day against 
Atlanta recently, but that eve- 
ning things started going pretty 
much downhill. John owns a 
carry-out shop in Baltimore, and 
it was robbed, at gunpoint, of 
S75. The next day Mackey got 
over to the shop to check out his 
exact losses, only to find that 
during the night an apparently 
stronger thief had broken into 
the store. He had taken the 
safe, with S500 in it. 

"Wedidn't see any Secret Service 
agents,” said R. W. Gardner, 
secretary of the Harrisburg Bea- 
gle Club the other day. "If they 
were around they kept pretty 
well hidden in the brush." This, 
of course, left unprotected a 1 3- 
inch hound named Grccson's 
Chum whose owner was listed 
on his field-trial entry form as 
L. B. Johnson. Address; Wash- 
ington. D C. '‘Ji all turned out 
to be a lot of fun," Gardner 
went on. "First of all wc called 
(he judges together and kidding- 
ly warned them about letting 
political or personal feelings en- 
ter into the decisions. Then 
someone suggested wc might 
have played Hail to the Chief. 
but wc didn't have any musical 
instruments.” For all of Grcc- 
son's Chum's friends in high 
places he failed to take anything 


in the competition, and the best | 
the Judges could say for him i 
was that he had a glossy coat 
and was m good shape. Perhaps 
LBJ should have come to Har- ^ 
risburg to keep the dog com- 
pany; former major league ball- 
player Zcke Bonura ran his 
own beagle and took a first in 
the 15-inch hound class. 

.Vfa.ximilian Scfiell (below) is an 
actor who relaxes, if you can 
call it that, by working on his 
soccer. Schell is in Madrid to 
make a film. Earn of Java, and 
on his rest breaks he turns up at 
the Real Madrid stadium to 
practice with the team's famed 
Ferenc Puskas, who feels that 
Schell has a good deal of natural 
talent. Be that as it may, for the 
son of a poet Schell certainly 
appears to have a fierce feeling 
tor the game. 

The National Hard Crab cham- 
pionship seems to be as much in 
doubt as the World Boxing ti- 
tle. The National Hard Crab 
Derby was held in Crisficld, Md. 
recently, and a crab named Alo- 
ha knocked 42 seconds ofT the 
record, completing the Ifi-foot 
downhill course in 18 seconds 
fiat. Aloha, however, was a Ha- 


I waiian sand fiddler, and after 
I a Louisiana sand fiddler took 
the Derby in I9fi0 a rule was 
passed barring all but edible cn- 
^ tries. Aloha squeaked through 
on a technicality— he might be 
included among exotic dishes 
in Hawaii. No exotic dish that 
Maryland's Governor Spiro T. 
Agnew is about to have any 
part of, though. Agiicw pre- 
sented the Governor's Trophy 
but said of Aloha. "He ran like 
hell, but I wouldn't cat him on 
a bet.” 

What is England coming to? 
Young Vi.scount C'rowhurst. 
last year’s captain of Eton's 
cricket team, wants to turn pro- 
fes.sional. Old Etonians have led 
county cricket teams as ama- 
teurs, but no one seems able to 
recall any of them Joining the 
ranks of the salaried. A paid 
viscount is going to raise hob 
with the English distinction be- 
tween "gentleman" and “play- 
er," the former being, of course, 
an amateur and the latter a pro- 
fessional, each with his own door 
to the clubhouse. If England 
keeps lett ing down ihestandards, 
before you know it some Eng- 
lishman is going to fail to dress 
for dinner in the Jungle. 
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If you were 
climbing here 
tomorrow 


youbwear 
aRoiex 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION. 560 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. N Y. 10036. 

Alfto avallablt In Canada. Wrlia lor fraa color catalog. 


The first team to climb the Vinson Massif (the highest peak in 
Antarctica) wore the best watch in the worid. 

Once you've seen and worn a Rolex, you can understand why. 
its classic Oyster case is carved out of a solid block of 
Swedish stainless steel ... so there are no seams to leak or 
crack under pressure. Inside its solid pressure^proof* walls Is a 
26-jewel self-winding officially certified chronometer movement. 

Because most of the work is done by hand, it takes us more 
than a year to build a Rolex. The American Antarctic 
Mountaineering Expedition feel it was time well spent. 

The watch they wore is the Rolex 1005 Chronometer, in 
stainless steel with 14 kt. fluted gold bezel and matching 
bracelet, $255. Other Rolex Oyster Perpetual Chronometers in 
steel, steel and gold, or gold, from $175. 

'gucranWcd to a depth of 16$ fMI when cate, crown and cryatal aro iniaoi. 

Official Timepiaco. Pan American World Airwayt 


'ii*' 

ROLEX 




HARNESS RACING/Pe/e AxthelfT) 


Putting the flimflam on the 
slickers from the city 

When it's time for the Little Grown Jug, Ohioans know that the thing 
to do is hustle the strangers and beat their horses, as Jim Hackett did 


T hin-lJimc Miirph>. a harness-horse 
groom in the town of Delaware. Ohio, 
was wailing when Hugh Grant turned up 
last week just as he waits cNery year for 
the Pennsylvania horse owner to arrive 
for the Little Brown Jug. Thin-Dimc 
look a big wrinkled hand from his deep 
coverall pocket and shoved if toward 
Grant, smiling and winking. ‘■Well, 
well.” he said slowly, "how are you? And 
how are them shoes doing?" Years ago 
Grant's son .Andy was working for Del 
Miller's stable and came to Delaware 
with no money and holes in his shoes. 
Thin-Dime. in a rare moment of solven- 
cy. bought him a pair. "And I have paid 
him for those shoes every year since 
then." said Hugh Grant. 

Grant paid again last week, and he w ill 
undoubtedly go on paying for years. The 


fact that Andy left the racetrack to be- 
come a stockbroker has, if anything, 
merely upped the price. "I wonder." 
Thin-Dime asks now. "how them shoes 
of mine are doin' on Wall Street?" 

Thin-Dime vvas merely doing what al- 
most every horse-loving citizen of cen- 
tra) Ohio believes should be done on the 
occasion of the Little Brown Jug. second 
leg of the Triple Crown for pacers. In- 
vaders from Wall Street or Roosevelt 
Racew ay or even Pennsylvania arc meant 
to be hustled, needled or, ideally, defeat- 
ed on the track. Ohioans consider them- 
selves the sole owners and protectors of 
the best traditionsof harness racing. You 
may hear a lot about those expensive 
horses bred in Kentucky or Pennsylva- 
nia. Ohio, they remind you, breeds more 
Standardbreds than any other state. 


Those purses at Roosevelt or Yonkers 
may be twice as big as the Jug's S84.778 
pot last week. "But don't let anyone kid 
you." said Driver Jim Hackett. "This is 
the pace that counts — for anyone from 
Ohio and. hell, for most anyone else, 
too." When Hackett won ihi-s year's Jug 
with Samuel Huttenbauer's Best of All, 
Thin-Dime Murphy -without even a nod 
to George M. Cohan — chortled; "When 
you take your horses outside Ohio you're 
just campin’ out." 

Local hopes were not especially bright 
early in the week, mainly because Best of 
All was facing Romulus Hanover, win- 
ner of the first Triple Crown race, the 
Messenger, and one of the fastest pacers 
of all time. In addition Trainer B/lly 
Haughton brought two of Romulus’ ca- 
pable siablemates from New York, and 
Hackett and most of the people in Del- 
aware hinted darkly of a big-city conspir- 
acy against them. It was an unfair charge; 
Haughton's three horses had different 
owners, and he had no intention of using 
the other two to help Romulus win. "If 
I ever started doing that." he said, "1 
sure wouldn't have the owners of the 
other two colts very long." 

Hackett's supporters gathered early 

eonlinutd 
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PUniNG ON 
THE DOG? 



In beer, going first class is Michelob. Period. 


Special instructions for PUTTING ON THE DOG: 
Keep the charcoal hot . . . 
and the Michelob cold. 

So PUT ON THE DOG. (And invite the neighbors.) 


1968 Buick. Now weVe 



Wildcat is the kind of car that gives you more than just 
transportation. It gives you a good feeling that lifts your spirits 
and makes driving more than just an everyday affair. 

One reason for this is the standard 360-hp., V-8 engine. 

We think we're the car-makers who talk your language. 



All Buicks have the full line 
of General Motors safety 
features as standard equipment. 
For example, backup lights 
and four-way hazard warning fiasher. 
Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 


talking your languagll 


~ People’s tastes vary in cars. And since you’ll spend a lot of 
houfs in your Wildcat, we want to make sure you get exactly 
the kind of interior you prefer. For example, the Sport Coupe comes 
with cioj^and-vinyl bench seats, all-vinyl notch-back seats 

- or all-vinyl bucket seats."^ 
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The great 
shakedown 
that never 
came off. 


Right from the beginning we claimed our 
invention, the garter-length, garter-less 
Mid-Length"' sock, stayed up. 

The majority of people believed us. 

But there were a few skeptics who tried to 
shake us down. 

Some stomped. Some stamped. Some 
even did those wild Greek dances. 

Oh. they tried all right. But the truth is it 
neverslipped an inch. 

Mid-Lengths give your legs all the freedom 
and comtori they need because they conlorm 
to the shape of the calf. Caress the leg. Won't 
everslip. Ordroop. 

This sure stay-up and shin-coverage 
comes from our exclusive technique of knitting 
Mid-Lengths- and the special way we use 
Lycra* spandex throughout. Your shiny shins 
will never show. 

Frankly, we don’t mind you trying to shake 
us down. 

When you work hard to prove something, 
you appreciate it more. 

Mid-Lengths come in 13 masculine styles. 
$1.50 and $2 the pair. 


the BuriiiKton.sock. 




HARNESS RACING 


continue 


Thursday morning near Best of All's 
stall. "You can bring the Jug back to 
Ohio." one said, "no matter what those 
city horses try to do." Hackctt said, "ril 
sure try. but there's three of them and 
only one of me." A few staunchfy loyal 
Ohioans predicted that he would gel help 
from two animals named Redigo Adios 
Bill and Jerry Gauman. They came from 
the neighboring towns of McCutchcn- 
ville and Washington Court House, but 
they unfortunately had never indicated 
that they could pace very fast. Ohio's 
honor clearly depended on Best of All, 
last year's juvenile champion, and on 
Hackctt, a skillful horseman who grew 
up about 35 miles from Delaware in 
London, Ohio. "I know Romulus is 
very fast," Jim said. "But he's not too 
smooth-gaited. He can make mistakes.” 

A few hours later a steady rain forced 
Jug oflicia).s to postpone the race until 
Friday. Since everyone in the area gets 
the afternoon off on the Thursday of the 
Jug. and most of them had arrived at the 
county fair track laden with food and 
drink, the disappointed citizens soon 
launched what may have been the long- 
est cocktail parly in the history of cen- 
tral Ohio. By evening countless people 
were being carried or helped from picnic 
sites and bars, many offering to wager 
huge sums on Best of All, Only a few 
horsemen found more sober pursuits 
around Delaware; they met with F. Lee 
Bailey, new attorney for their national 
association, and Bailey brought along his 
celebrated client from Cleveland. Dr. 
Sam Sheppard. Haughton looked at Bai- 
ley’s motel room and recalled. "I stayed 
here in 1964 when I won the Jug with 
Vicar Hanover." Sheppard said, "That 
was the year 1 got out of the jug." 

By postlime Friday the track was dry 
and the weather cloudy and cold. The 
crowd was smaller, since even in Dela- 
ware some bosses refuse to grant two- 
day holidays just for a horse race, but 
the mood wa.s the same; visitors to the 
barns showed respect for Romulus and 
downright love for Best of All. During 
the warmups Haughton spoke with Del 
Insko. who drove Nardins Byrd for him. 
and with Johnny Chapman, who han- 
dled Meadow Paige, but he gave no or- 
ders. Chapman wondered what Billy 
himself planned to do, since Romulus 
had drawn the extreme outside post. "I 
don't even know yet," Haughton said. 
"I'll have to see what develops." 

What developed gave Billy no choice. 


Romulus hit his head on the gate before 
the start and had to bceased back as Nar- 
dins Byrd took the lead. Hackctt, leav- 
ing from the sixth post with Best of All, 
found a perfect spot, third along the rail. 
Once Romulus got going Haughton 
drove him up on the outside toward the 
lead. Then, inexplicably. Romulus Han- 
over went off stride. The brilliant burst 
of speed that had won 14 of 16 starts for 
him and subdued Best of All in five of 
their six meetings this year suddenly be- 
came a rough, floundering effort. He re- 
covered fairly quickly from the break but 
never raced smoothly for the rest of the 
heat. Best of All took the advantage and 
rushed into the lead after half a mile. 



JIM HACKETT KEPT THE JUG AT HOME 


Haughton made one more desperate 
drive at the three-quarters, and then any 
doubts about collusion should have been 
quelled, as Insko cut out in front of him 
with Nardins Byrd. ("I drove him like 
he was my own horse." Del said. "That 
was the idea, wasn't if?") Romulus 
weakened once more, and Best of All 
paced strongly through the short stretch 
to hold off Nardins Byrd by a neck. 

The second heat should have been even 
easier for Best of All. but Hacketl made 
a costly mistake — one that almost any- 
one else who has seen Romulus would 
also have made. Romulus took the lead 
after a quarter, and Best of All. pacing 
smoothly along the rail, waited behind 
him. Approaching the three-quarters. 
Insko moved Nardins Byrd from third 
place, and Hackctt chose to let him go. 
To Jim's surprise. Nardins Byrd moved 
easily to the front and Romulus again 


Weakened badly, shuffling Best of All 
back to fourth before Hackctt could get 
off the rail. Once clear Best of All closed 
very fast on the far outside, but Nardins 
Byrd had already opened an insurmount- 
able lead. The useful bay colt, a S2.500 
yearling bargain for Owner Arthur Nar- 
din. stoic the heat. 

"Who in hell would have moved off 
the rail?" Hacketl said. "Here I am. right 
behind Romulus, and he can ouibrush 
every horse I've ever seen. 1 ligured I 
could wait till he beat off Nardins Byrd 
and then go out after him." 

Haughton was just as surprised. "My 
horse wasn't rough-gaitcd that time," he 
said. "Hejusl didn't show any speed, and 
he's never done that before." Then he 
looked at Romulus, who was shivering 
in his stall, and called for his veterinar- 
ian. Dr. John Steele. It took them only a 
minute to decide that the colt was sick. 
Calmly and quietly I laughton walked to- 
ward the paddock judge to scratch the 
fastest horse he's ever driven. Owner 
John Froehlich's reaction again showed 
why he is one of the most deserving men 
who ever owned a great horse. Froehlich 
won one Jug 12 years ago. but was not 
there to see it. This time he had brought 
a large entourage from Brookville. N.Y. 
"Anything you and Billy decide is line." 
he told Steele, "frii in no hurry to run 
him if he's not right." 

With Romulus out the third heat was 
virtually a match race between Nardins 
Byrd and Best of All. Eddie Cobb look 
an early lead with Honest Story, but 
Hackctt made a decisive move near the 
quarter to take command. Moving from 
third on the last turn. Nardins Byrd gave 
his usual game effort but weakened near 
the wire. "After that bad luck in the sec- 
ond heal. " Hackctt said. "I knew I had 
the best horse, so I took the lead early to 
stay out of trouble. I never did have to 
whip him in this heat," Hackctt and 
Hutienbaucr. a popular sportsman 
from Cincinnati, agreed thal it wasiheir 
finest moment in 18 years together, and 
Del Miller spoke for many horsemen 
when he said. "It's always a good thing 
when people like these win a big one." 

But Miller, like Grant, is a Pennsyl- 
vania outsider. It took Curly Smart, the 
colorful horseman who won the very lirst 
Jugin 1946and isnowsemirctired in Del- 
aware. to sum it all up for his son-in-law 
Hackctt: "You flimnammod those New 
Yorkers on the right day and in the right 
place — right here at home." end 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Bob Ottum 

/ 


The Bruce and Denny show makes a fast buck 


By winning in Canada two unlikely New Zealanders named Bruce McLaren and Denis Hulme, racing sports cars 
built by McLaren and powered with Chevy hot-rod engines, continued their runaway in the rich Can-Am series 


I\/losport. Canada is a rustic Toronto 
suburb jusl on the outskirts of 
Hurricane Beulah. Denis Hulinc and 
Bruce McLaren arc a pair of fast-moving 
New Zealanders whose hobb> is col- 
lecting North American money. Last 
week they carried off a truckload as 
Hulmc won the Player's 2()0 sports car 
race in a car built by Mcl.aren, and 
Bruce himself linished second in a twin 
of the winning car. Hulme got so far 
ahead of everybody else that he drove 
the last lap with a Hat tire at a mere 
75 mph and they still couldn't catch 
him. There is every chance they won't 
catch him until some time next year, if 
ever. 

That thought depresses the big names 
who have been snarling along after 
Hulme and McLaren, because the fall 
Canadian-American scries has become 
one of the richest and most glamorous 
runs of all time, worth $460,000 this 
year. Mosport was the third of six events 

and Hulme's third victory. 

Hverybody who was anybody in road 


racing was there for a crack at Hulme. 
They rolled into Canada with low. fat. 
brutish Group 7 racers which means 
500-hp. mid-engined monsters that 
loaf along at 175 mph on straightaways 
and lake corners with such lumber- 
ing ferocity that bystanders flinch. The 
drivers hide themselves so far in the 
bowels of the cars that onlv their knuck- 
les and the tops of their helmets are 
visible. 

The racers had to blast 80 times around 
a 2.45-mile circuit boasting nine tight 
turns and two faster bends, over pun- 
ishing bumps and through black woods 
that figured to be full of grizzlies. 

Track officials had calculated there 
was room for ,f0 cars all mixing it up at 
once out on the course. They got to- 
gether a crowd of 23.978 to watch the 
show. (Only 16,000 of them paid, hvery- 
body else sneaked in through the for- 
est.) By Saturday, after much rain from 
Beulah's northern backlash and some 
wild banging around in practice, only 
26 cars were ready for Denny, and 



when he got through with them only 15 
were still running. 

Not that he won laughing. On the first 
loop around he lost control at full bore, 
and skittered sideways and backwards 
through a few turns. Then, with a lap 
and a half to go, 30 seconds ahead of the 
pack, he did it again. This time he 
gouged out a sandbank, redesigning the 
left side of the car. and popped a tirc. 
By the time he got all straightened 
around the car was spewing sparks, 
smoke and a few bolts and trailing the 
pungent smell of burning liber glass. 
“But. no matter," he said afterward, 
mountainously calm. "I would have 
driven it that last lap even if the wheel 
had come off. You can do that with 
my balanced chassis, you know." 

Now, everybody knows it is impossi- 
ble for two poor little Kiwis to find 
wealth and happiness among all the 
sharks assembled for the Can-Am scries 

Dan Gurney, Jim Hall and Mario 
Andretti, to name three — so it is in- 
structive to take a look at the reasons 
why, 

Hulme IS 33. a giant, bulldog-jawed 
man who posed for years as a quiet, 
mild-mannered mechanic for a frequent 
world champion. Jack Brabham, until 
Jack discovered he could really drive 
those cars. .And so. all of a sudden. 
Hulme becomes Indy's Rookie of the 
Year, takes the point lead for the 1967 
world championship and starts running 
away with the Can-Am. 

McLaren, a gentle, fragile. 30-vear- 
old who began racing 14 years ago. said: 
"It was a natural combination. As far 
back as 1964 I bought an old Cooper 
f ormula I car from your American. 
Roger Penske. We chopped it about a 
bit. then put an Oldsmobile engine in 
It. Bui 1 learned an important thing; 
it is wise to concentrate on one or two 
forms of racing instead of Hitting about. 
When the Can-Am scries took shape 
two years ago. 1 began getting ready 
solely for this." 

McL aren got ready with a vengeance. 
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He 1) spotted Hulmc and signed him; 
2) designed a car for each of them 
(Mulmc's is two inches longer, the only 
concession to his hulk): and .1) got 
CJoodyear and Shell so enthusiastic 
about the project that they put together 
what is considered one of the sweetest 
support contracts in racing. "It costs 
SI 50.000 a year to run my factory," 
McLaren says. "Now we have several 
people interested in our car. Wc have 
orders for about 10 of them." 

The monster that emerged is perhaps 
the fastest sports car in the world. Otli- 
cially it is a McLaren .M-6-A. or Mc- 
Laren-Chevrolet. 

"It is really a blend of New Zealand's 
McLaren and American hot-rodding." 
Bruce said. "The engine heads and cast- 
ings arc Chevrolet: everything else is 
adapted, all from American hot-rod 
parts. 

"We even have." he said with the 
faintest trace of a smile. ".Mickey 
Thompson mamfold-s on these engines." 

The result is a winner that would be. 
says McLaren, "quite comfortable on 
the streets — although it does go a bit 
fast for that sort of thing and gets only 
4Vi miles to the gallon of gas." As a final 
thrust at the competition, the cars have, 
on the rocker-arm covers, small pink 
nameplates saying "Flower Power." 

"Wc thought it was a nice touch." 
said McLaren. 

But if McLaren and Hulme caught the 
rest of the sports car world with cars not 
nearly as good, they at least caught the 
best of them. The Canadian track was 
crawling with them — from America’s in- 
ternational star. Gurney, to such swift 
ones as Mike Spence and John Surtees 
of Grand Prix fame: Ludovico Scarfiotti. 
famous enough to be fired by Ferrari; 
and Mark Donohue, who is considered 
the brightest comer of all the young IJ.S. 
drivers. 

Further competition, such as it was. 
came from the hard, realistic world of 
track racing. There was Andretti, the 
national driving champion. On Friday, 
while Mario was standing at tracksidc 
looking broodingly at his lavender Ford, 
another Indy man came mincing up and 
said, "I thay there, dahling, how is 
youah motor cah?" It was. of course. 
Roger McCluskey, who can't quite get 
over the notion that road racing is un- 
bearably effete. 

But nobody was out-toughing Flower 
Power. Hulmc qualified his car first on 

ronlmufd 
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WE CAN’T BLAME THE BOYS for having a 
water fight now and then. If you worked in Jack Daniel’s 
rickyard, you’d start one too. 


Looking after a burning hard maple rick is a hot job. But 
it’s one wc can’t do without. You .see, wc cake the charcoal 
that results and use it to help smooth out our whiskey. 
That’s done by seeping it down 
through vacs packed 10 feet deep with 
this charcoal. What comes out is 
only the sippin’ part, ready for 
aging. Just a taste of Jack Daniel’s, 
we think, and you’ll agree it 
would be worth a water fight 
or two. 



CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 

DROP 

6 

BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE O 1967, Jick Daniel Dislillcry, Lem MoIIow, Prop., Inc. 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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"refreshingly different" 




English 

leather. 


The new. exciting scent tor men— 
a fresh, completely new Iragrance 
note mat lasts and lasts' 


AFTER SHAVE S2 50, S4 50 
COLOGNE $3 00, $5.00 
AEROSOL DEODORANT $1 50 
SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD $2 00 
flUBDOWN BODY LOTION S3 00 
DEODORANT STICK St 25 
SPRAY COLOGNE S2 SO 
GIFT SETS $3 75 to $9 50 


(iy4natom3^of a 
sweet pipeful 



Tars 
and trapped 
here. Easily 
wiped dry. You 


Imported interchartge' 
able briar bowls are 
available in all popular 
shapes and sizes. At 
yOur smoking counter. 
' a pipelulf 



rFS TIEQE to think 

about Christmas. But shopping for 
some of your liveliest friends can be 
a breeze this year— just look up the 
Sports Illustrated gift form in this 
magazine. 


car using oil ? 

add Casite 

at your service station 




.'W) 

A pipeful of 
pleasure 
on one match 

Thafa BOND STREET 



the starting grid, McLaren alongside. 
Gurney took the third spot in a Lola- 
Ford, and the rest of the notables came 
along behind. McCluskey had made it 
only to the 1 1th starting position, and 
at the very end of the lineup was An- 
dretti. He was wise enough to throw a 
blanket over all that lavender and watch 
the race from the press trailer. 

McLaren had discovered a leaky fuel 
cell just before post time. By the time 
he had replaced it and was parked at the 
gas tank saying, “hll 'er up,” the race 
was starting. He screeched out 55 sec- 
onds behind the leader, and then— in a 
race within a race — chewed up the en- 
tire non-Kiwi balance of the field. By 
midpoint Hulme was running calmly in 
front, Gurney was hanging on in second, 
and back there somewhere McLaren was 
gaining almost 1 seconds a lap on them 
- roaring along, steering easily with one 
hand and waving the other one steadily 
at the cars in front of him to gel the hell 
out of the way. They all did, and when 
McLaren pulled up behind Gurney on 
lap 67, it was all over. The McLaren 
Chevy screamed past him in a burst of 
hot orange and green, and Gumey, who 
intensely dislikes being passed, gave vig- 
orous chase. Two laps later his clutch 
collapsed. 

Then, about the lime Canada’s eve- 
ning chill was closing in. came the final 
shot of drama. With I Vi laps to go. 
Hulme was supposed to be playing cool, 
but he hates that sort of thing and was 
screaming down the back .straight at 168 



HULME SMILINGLY ACCEPTS VICTORY 
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We built the Hermes 3000 
to be the first homeoffice 
typewriter. 

Can you think of anything 
we've forgotten? 


You can pick up exactly 
where you left off at 
work Even little finger 
letters come out clear, 
dark and definite. And 
you can choose a type 
style that matches your 
machine in the office 


The 3000'5 full of nice 
surprises. Like this 
paper table lor erasing 
or writing notes with the 
paper m the machine. 


You can half-space 
lines and put degree 
marks and footnote 
reference numbers m 
their proper place 
without having to 
lockey the roller 


No other typewriter, 
not even the one at 
work, has these Flying 
Margins*. They're right 
in front of you, flagging I 
you down before you ! 
i break a word wrong | 


For a little more money, 
you can order a Hermes 
3000. 13" carriage model, 
instead of this Hermes 
3000. 10" carriage model 
Both have push-button 
carriage releases for 
smooth operation. 

/ Besides being as fast 

/ as your machine at work. 

/ the Hermes 3000 sounds 

j lustasgood. Itsstrokeis 

/ short, smooth and quiet. 


The Hermes 3000's 
automatic tabulator 
makes columns of 
figures as easy to 


miles an hour. He would have been go- 
ing faster, but ‘‘J had been having trou- 
ble with the steering for the last several 
laps." C Mavc you seen the forearms on 
that guy?" .said McLaren. "He ab.so- 
lutcly cranks that car into turns with one 
mighty move. When I first gave him the 
car he took one look at the gearshift 
and said, ‘You'd better strengthen that 
thing or 1 11 have it out by the bloody 
roots.' ") 

In an instant Hulme blasted through 
a sand trap and sent hundreds of people 
and a few moose scurrying into the 
woods for safety, then came by the main 
stands in a sort of churning ball of 
smoke, holding up one hand and wav- 
ing to his crewmen, who had all gone 
bone white. He vanished into the woods 
while nobody breathed and finally 
showed up again from the other direc- 
tion to lake the checkered flag. He calm- 
ly whipped into the pits and climbed 
out of the rolling wreckage. Owner .Mc- 
Laren eased by. comfortably in second 
place, and nodded at the pit serenely. 

The win gave Flower Power a virtual 
lock on the C'anadian-Amcrican cup ti- 
tle. True. Hulme and McLaren could 
conceivably Jose the next three events. 
But. between them they have more than 
559,000 of the purse already and they 
want the rest of it, including .scores of 
thousands that \sill be paid on a point 
basis at the end. 

"Lose the ne.xi three race.s?" said 
Hulme. He smiled widely. "Not very 
likely." end 



AGENT 
26250, 
WHERE 
ARE YOU? 

On (hitw f lull's where. To heller under siand the spirit of 
Pinkerton's, Inc., the 1 17-year-old deleclive ay,ency ihat 
controls fans a! the Musters, collcf'e football games and 
racetracks, the author [right) joins the force a.' a guard 

BY MYRON COPU 






E Precisely at 7:16 a.m. (1 glanced at 
my watch, because 1 had not ex- 
pected him till 7:30), Trccost rapped 
sharply at the door of my motel room. I 
had heard much about him at headquar- 
ters in New York. In his very first year 
with the agency, 1958, he had cracked 
the Dowdy murder case, in which one J. 
D. Dowdy, insured for $80,000, had dy- 
namited a male companion to bits, in- 
tending that the police and the insurance 
company mistake the pieces for himself 
and pay the death claim to his father. T rc- 
cost, alert to a plot, had tracked down 
the identity of the victim and then had ob- 
tained one of the pioor man’s shoes from 
his landlady. It matched perfectly, right 
down to the impressions made in the in- 
ner sole by calluses, with a foot in the 
morgue. Throughout the agency Trccost 
became known as “a hound for details.” 
Now he was head man of the entire 
Southwest district. 

I was ready for him when he stepped 
across the threshold, a dapper, thickly 
built man of dark Roman looks, graying 
at the temples. I had shaved closely and 
put on my uniform, pleased with the lit. 
Although there was no call for formali- 
ty. I instinctively drew to attention as 
Trecost approached. He frowned at the 
sight of my brown and oxbfood saddle 
shoes — he would have preferred a sim- 
ple black pair to suit my powder-blue 
uniform — but he stepped forward to pin 
me with a badge. 

Suddenly he hesitated. 

rominufd 
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PINKtRTON'S romm,fd 


■'VVliaJ’s the matter?" I asked. 

"The pin," he said. "1 can't get the 
damn pin out of the catch. It's stuck." 

He struggled with tlie pin for fully five 
minutes, his shoulders hunclied. his brow 
furrowed and beginning to glisten from 
the effort. Finally the pin sprang loose. 
Trecost slipped it through my shirt, and 
then, still gripping the badge with both 
hands, he paused again. "What's the 
matter now?" f asked. 

"The pin won't go back into the 
catch." 

For several more niinuics Trecost 
fought the pin. "I don't want to stab 


you," he said, trying to be patient. The 
possibility had occurred to me. 1 was con- 
scious of having grown slightly cockeyed 
looking anxiously down the tip of my 
nose. 

"There we are!" Trecost exclaimed at 
last, snapping the pin shut. He stepped 
back to look me over: Pinkerton guard 
No. 26250, ready for duty at the SI 00.000 
Memphis Open golf tournament. 

To tell the truth, at S'S" and a some- 
what paunchy 142 pounds. I did not feel 
entirely confident of my ability to pro- 
tect Jack Nicklaus from troublemakers 


in the gallery. In fact. I felt like asking 
Trecost if 1 could just go away and drive 
a bus on Fifth Avenue. But I reminded 
myself that the uniform I wore embod- 
ied 117 years of serv tee on the side of law 
and order. Wearing the Pinkerton badge, 
men had pursued outlaws across the bad- 
lands of the Old West; they had trailed 
bank robbers from New York to the jun- 
gles of Central America; they had spied 
behind Confederafe fines for Lincoln. I 
squared my shoulders and climbed into 
Trecost 's sedan. He dipped the ignition 
switch. The motor coughed, then died. 
On the third try it came to life, and we 


sped off to the Colonial Country Club to 
see what we could do for Nicklaus and 
(he others. 

The New York office building, from 
which point orders had gone out to Tre- 
cost to attach me to the Memphis Open 
detail, is nameless. Standing in the lower 
Manhattan financial district, it is num- 
bered 100 Church Street, and on Us I 7th 
floor one steps off the elevator into a 
world that recalls cuspidors and boiled 
collars. Here, along walls of institutional 
green, lie the executive offices of Pinker- 
ton's, Inc., the nation's leading private de- 


tective and security agency, in business 
since 1850. We shall return to Trecost 
and Memphis in due time, but for now, 
that city is but one pin on a map at 100 
Church Street. 

On the 17th floor of the building, an 
impression of gravity hangs in the air. 
Along the wall of the main corridor, pho- 
tograph.s of the deceased leaders of the 
Pinkerton dynasty — Founder Allan 
Prnkcr(<jn, his sons William and Robert 
and Robert's son Allan II are arrayed 
in dark wooden frames, forming a forest 
of whiskers, great mustaches and mut- 
tonchop sideburns. Their eyes gaze dow n 
suspiciously upon passersby. Nearby, 
post-office photos of oldtimc despera- 
does nabbed by the Pinkertons also gar- 
nish the wall, thickening the prevailing 
flavor of nostalgia for a day when men 
rode (all in the saddle. 

"Good morning, Mr. Brackley," says 
an executive passing a colleague in the 
corridor. The two men may have worked 
years together, but they cannot escape 
(nor would they want to) the propriety 
that always has placed the Pinkerton be- 
yond suspicion. "Good morning. Mr. 
Boyce." says Mr. Brackley. 

The atmosphere on the 17th floor is a 
world away from noisy stadiums and 
sweaty locker rooms, yet more than S2 
million of the firm's S7I million-a-year 
business comes from policing the sports 
industry. It comes from baseball and 
football clubs, college athletic depart- 
ments. racetracks, golf tournaments and 
a variety of other enterprises that arc in- 
terested in protecting their patrons from 
belligerent drunks, their turnstiles from 
gate-crashers and thci'r athletes from the 
temptations of wine, women and fixers. 
The athlete who genially autographs a 
nightclub menu for a stranger may wish 
he hadn't. Little does he suspect that he 
has just presented a Pinkerton with a 
piece of documentation to attach to a re- 
port fixing the time and place of his cur- 
few- infraction. "Do you know- what I 
think?" Babe Ruth once said in jest to a 
teammate, "f think this goddam little 
jockey we been partying with all night is 
really a Pinkerton." And, of course, he 
was. 

The term "private eye" actually de- 
rived from a trademark the Pinkertons 
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If everyone’s walk 
weren’t a little peculiar, 
we wouldn’t have to make 
such good shoes. 


No one in the whole worltl walks the 
way you do. It’s one of your most unique 
characteristics. 

In fact, from a distance, your friends 
will recognize your walk even before they 
recognize your face. 

Ol course, your particular way of walk- 
ing has a particular way of affecting your shoes. 

For example, suppose vovi place most 
of 3'our weight on the outside of your feet. 
After a while your shoes are probably bent all 
out of shape. 

Unless, of course, they’re Portage 
Porto-Peds. 

Portage shoes arc made with an extra 
leather strip that keeps the uppers and the 
soles firmly held together. The shanks are made 
of steel, not flimsy cardboard. And the coun- 
ters (those reinforcements in the backs of your 
shoes) are made soft enough to be comfortable, 
but stiff enough to do a job. 

At Portage, we make shoes to stand 
up to any kind of walk. 

Even one as peculiar as yours. 


Portage Porto-Ped Shoes 

PurUgc Shoe Co. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201. 
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1. Look this fello^^ straight in the eye. 

2. Now honestiy say: 

“I have not smoked a cigarette in at least a year!’ 


Could you do it? Congratulations. Under State Mutual's non-smoker plans you may be eligible 
for lower rates on new life insurance and disability income insurance. We believe that, as 
a non-cigarette-smoker, you're a better insurance risk and you deserve better rates. 

To find out how much you can save, see your State Mutual agent, or write for our free folder. 

P.S. We were the first major company to offer reduced insurance rates to non-cigarette-smokers. Honest. 




Estate mutualof America, 


WorcMtar, MMuehu«*tl* 01605. Founded 1M4. Lit* / Haalih / Croup 
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PINKERTON’S conom,ed 

employed for many years - a drawing of 
a wide-awake eye. under which were the 
words. “We NeverSleep.” Yet it isa mis- 
take to think of the Pinkertons in terms 
of the two stereotypes that are popularly 
attached to private eyes, in the first, they 
cause gorgeous blondes to swoon. In the 
second stereotype, they are beefy, vulgar 
men making their living out of shabby 
one-room olfices. tracking down evi- 
dence of adultery. The fact is that, al- 
though marital difficulties provide the 
private-detective industry with its most 
dependable source of revenue, the Pink- 
ertons will not touch an adultery case. 
“We just don't like that type of work," 
says Robert A. Pinkerton II, the fourth- 
generation head of the company. “It’s 
unpleasant. It's dirty." 

Oddly enough, the Pinkertons came to 
be included in American history texts 
largely because of exceedingly unpleas- 
ant and dirty steel riots at Homestead. 
Pa, in 1892. Working for the industry 
barons, the Pinkerton guards were ac- 
cused of firing wantonly upon strikers 
and bystanders. Still blanching from that 
accusation, the Pinkertons to this day 
will have no part of a labor dispute, and 
surely it is difficult to imagine Robert 
Pinkerton II ordering his men to the sup- 
port of any questionable cause. A wispy, 
nattily attired man of 62 with straight 
black patent-leather hair, he possesses 
a courtly manner that suggests Adolphe 
Menjou playing a hospitable hotel man- 
ager. He is (he last of the Pinkerton 
males, and the fact that he exists at all 
comes as an agreeable surprise to stran- 
gers who meet him. For .some reason the 
general public seems to think that all the 
nicn of the Pinkerton dynasty arc dead 
and that the name has been perpetuated 
as a corporate identity. Gently amused, 
Robert Pinkerton says: “People say to 
nie, ‘Well, if you are Mr. Pinkerton, 
where arc your whiskers?’ I had a young 
friendattcndingtheLawrcncc'ille School 
who opened his big mouth in a history 
class and said he knew .Mr. Pinkerton, 
at which the instructor took strong ex- 
ception. He accused the boy of boasting 
about something that could not be true. 
In order to restore the lad to good stand- 
ing. I had to write the instructor a letter 
saying I was alive." 


A deskbound executive, Robert Pink- 
erton makes no pretense of ever having 
engaged in cloak-and-daggcr adventures, 
but his ancestors enjoyed getting out into 
the field and grappling with outlaws who 
preyed upon their clients. His great- 
grandfather, Allan Pinkerton, a large- 
nosed Scottish immigrant who started up 
the agency after quitting his job as a de- 
tective on the Chicago police force, per- 
sonally rode shotgun on stagecoaches. 
He led the capture of the notorious train 
robber Frank Reno. 

Clear into the 1 930s the Pinkertons op- 
erated as an unofficial arm of American 
law-enforcement machinery. District at- 
torneys. not stalTed as they arc today with 
batteries of investigators, looked to the 
Pinkertons to wrap up their murder 
cases. Times are changed, however; the 
firm’s security service displaced its gum- 
shoes as the profit leader, and the com- 
pany diversified into the marketing of 
burglar alarms. In 1965 Pinkerton’s Na- 
tional Detective Agency. Inc. became 
simply Pinkerton’s, Inc. Nevertheless, 
the Pinkertons still take pride in their 
ability to hard-nose their way through a 
case until a solution is reached. Post nuhi- 
la sol — after the clouds, the sun — trum- 
pets the calling card of a Pinkerton agent. 

In the world of sports. Pinkertons have 
been policing horse tracks for three-quar- 
ters of a century, but it was baseball’s 
Black Sox scandal of 19I9 that put them 
to work on the sporting scene in earnest. 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the crusty 
reform commissioner, fastened Pinker- 
tons to the tails of ballplayers, and from 
that beginning the agency has worked 
quietly, as though treading barefoot on 
sand, to spare the sporting world embar- 
rassment. In the Big Ten. a football star 
is swiftly plucked from his team; the 
Pinkertons have spotted him consorting 
with shady characters. In the East, less 
than an hour before a major fight, a box- 
ing commission withdraws both judges 
and the referee, acting on an llth-hour 
report from the Pinkertons that gamblers 
have learned which ring officials have 
been assigned to the fight. Even in so im- 
probable an area as deep-sea fishing, the 
line hand of the Pinkertons has done its 
work. 

“Now there was an assignment I was 


always sorry I didn’t take myself," says 
Robert Pinkerton, bringing up the par- 
ticulars of what may be termed. "The 
Case of the Suspect Catch.’’ A catch of a 
very large billfish had been made by a 
man at the eastern tip of Long Island. 
He had entered the catch for recognition 
as a world record, but there seemed to be 
some question as to whether all the re- 
quirements had been complied with. 

Had the sportsman’s line been of a 
strength greater than the rules permit? 
Had a helper assisted the man before the 
fish was alongside? In game fishing cir- 
cles ugly rumors were afoot. 

Never mind who called the Pinkertons 
into the case. The agency never divulges 
the name of a client in an undercover job, 
even when, as in this instance, the job 
dales back more than 20 years. 

Pinkerton headquarters dispatched an 
agent to infiltrate the Long Island boat- 
ing set. Equipped with a liberal expense 
account, he chartered a handsome yacht 
and gave lavish parties aboard for almost 
a month, his car alert for scuttlebutt. 
Hang the cost, he would get to the bot- 
tom of this smelly fish matter! In the end, 
happily, the Pinkerton agent absolved 
the sportsman of cheating, and with a 
sigh of relief the moguls of game fishing 
approved the new record. The job had 
been done without an iota of fanfare, in 
the characteristically silent style with 
which the Pinkertons at this moment may 
be closing in on your high school foot- 
ball team's doctor if he is trying to beat 
the insurance company by requiring a 
dozen visits from a lad who has sprained 
his thumb. 

Out in the field, away from the sober 
atmosphere of New York headquarters, 
Pinkertons often put away their blue 
business suits, address one another by 
their first names and informally refer to 
themselves as Pinks. Unlike the Cincin- 
nati Reds, who once timorously changed 
their nickname to Redlegs, the Pinker- 
tons are not going to be cowed out of 
their birthright by any Johnny-come- 
lately organizations such as the Commu- 
nist party. Pinkerton tradition is strong, 
and it is nowhere more in evidence than 
among the lowly guards who take tick- 
ets at a stadium or check credentials at 
the door of a locker room. Gate-cr3sh'.’n> 

f-i'nlinufd 
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find them impervious to their wiliest per- 
suasions. In 1952. at the first Marciano- 
Walcott fight in Philadelphia, a would- 
be crasher approached a Pinkerton old- 
timer named Cap Murphy and informed 
him that he was one of Walcott’s sec- 
onds. To support his claim, the man car- 
ried a water bucket and a silk robe on 
which Walcott’s name was stitched in 
red letters. 

"It’s a good thing you’re not carrying 
Walcott’s trunks," Murphy said firmly, 
"or he’d be embarrassed as hell going 
into that ring tonight." 

Pinkerton guards arc aware, of course, 
that the gate-crasher confronting them 
may be a Pinkerton plainsclothesman 
testing their reliability, but as I myseff 
was to discover when 1 joined up at the 
Memphis Open, the mere act of putting 
on a Pinkerton uniform is an ennobling 
experience, one that calls a man to his 
duty. There arc no ifs, buts or howevers 
in vow No. 2 of the Pinkerton guards’ 
10-part credo: "I shall take complete 
charge of my assignments, remain on 
duty under all circumstances until prop- 
erly relieved and — without fear or favor 
— execute all orders and enforce all 
rules." Clifford Roberts may be director 


of the Masters golf tournament and a 
man of stern presence on the Augusta 
National course, but when he neglected 
to wear his badge and official green blaz- 
er one sweltering day, he got what was 
coming to him. In rapid succession. Pink- 
erton guards kept him away from the 
press building, the trophy room and the 
grill, though they knew his face as well 
as they knew their own mother's. What’s 
more. Red Blaik and his Army football 
squad were refused admission to the 
1956 Army-Navy game when they turned 
up at the wrong gate. The Pinkerton on 
duty eventually stepped aside, but not 
until he had summoned a superior who 
thought the matter over and decided that 
the enraged coach and his players were a 
necessary appurtenance to the event. 

To understand firsthand such rigid de- 
votion to duty, 1 flew south in June to 
make my debut as a Pinkerton. It seemed 
essential to be one in order to grasp fully 
the spirit of the agency, so 1 had studied 
the company's operation carefully and 
drawn up a list of assignments that car- 
ried a potential for danger. Eliminating 
these, I asked to be attached for a couple 
of days to a golf tournament. Golf spec- 
tators scheme to great lengths to gel into 


a tournament free, often sneaking onto 
the club grounds by riding like Mafia vic- 
tims in the trunk of an auto, but once on 
the course they behave themselves. 

Nevertheless, they require expert 
crowd control — for two reasons. The first 
is that the average spectator rarely at- 
tends more than one tournament a year 
and therefore, being unfamiliar with 
tournament environment, is apt to take 
a false step that could cost a golfer thou- 
sands of dollars. The second reason for 
crowd control is that pro golfers at heart 
arc not entertainers. If the purse money 
were right, they would prefer to play their 
tournaments on the moon, before any 
settlers have arrived. Most galleries an- 
noy the golfers, simply because most 
tournaments are policed by amateurs — 
as a rule, by marshals who are recruited 
from the membership ranks of local clubs 
and who arc more intent upon watching 
the play than upon keeping order. But 
w'hcrever the Pinkerton golf specialists 
are hired, the tournament pros become 
downright sunny, a phenomenon that 
seemed to be worth investigating first- 
hand. 

As luck would have it. Agent A.D. Trc- 
cost. the legendary hound for details, had 
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become in middle age the Pinkertons' 
leading expert on golf tournament secu- 
rity and \sould be traveling from his New 
Orleans office to take command of the 
Memphis Open. (In the South and the 
Southwest, nine tournaments had con- 
tracted for the Pinkertons' service this 
year, thereby establishing the southern 
leg of the golf circuit as the most orderl> 
on the tour.) As I had mailed Trecost 
my measurements so that he could have 
a uniform made up, my principal fear was 
that he would view w ith disgust the addi- 
tion of a 5' 5" guard to his force. 

"Your physique is tremendous for us!” 
he lied diplomatically when I arrived 
in Memphis on that Friday afternoon. 
"You're all You’re athletic! From 
your measurements, I thought you'd be 
. . . well, you don't look like you have 
malnutrition." 

The Memphis Open easily was draw- 
ing enough spectators to pose a true test 
of the Pinkertons’ skills. On Thursday 
and Friday, attendance had been 7,(X)0 
and then I l.(X)0, and it was destined to 
swell to 19,500 Saturday and 21.500 Sun- 
day — crowds worthy of a major cham- 
pionship event. Friday night, Trecost and 
his aides would study the field, selecting 
the five threesomes they considered most 
likely to attract the bulk of the Saturday 
gallery. To each of these they would as- 
sign a five-man Pinkerton escort, but as 
the Saturday play progressed the Pinker- 
ton comm.and would keep a weather eye 
open for any sudden shift in crowd in- 
terest and would stand ready to realign 
its forces. "For a starter, wc'l! throw you 
right in with someone like Nicklaus or 
Player,” Trecost advised me. From lit- 
erature that had been provided me in 
New' York. I already had undergone a 
sort of correspondence course in tourna- 
ment security work; but on Saturday 
morning, w hen Trecost called at my mo- 
ld room to pin me w ith a badge. I sud- 
denly realized that I was a very real cog 
in a S 100,000 evert and that a single lapse 
on my part could affect the outcome and 
bring shame on the agenc>. 

Throe hours later, bounding briskly 
down the first fairway alongside the 
threesome of Gary Player. Chuck Court- 
ney and Babe Hiskey. I strove to review 
in my mind all the small yet vital details 


that make a Pinkerton-policed tourna- 
ment a cut above the average. I noted 
that Player, his lips pursed, looked par- 
ticularly grim, a man who would expect 
impeccable service. Minutes later, from 
the No. 2 tee. he sailed a drive into the 
rough to the right. Instantly the right- 
fairway team -a husky Pinkerton and I 
- sprang into action, strictly according 
to Pinkerton procedure. While my part- 
ner covered the ball, 1 flung myself into 
the path of spectators hurrying onto the 
green. Silently, with palmsupraised. I ad- 
monished them to halt. None but the 
Pinkertons, you see, would appreciate 
the possibility that crow'd movement to- 
ward the green might be seen from the 
corner of Player’s right eye as he ad- 
dressed his bail in the rough, and reduce 
him to a lump of quivering jelly. 

The people swept right by me as 
though 1 did not exist. I was convinced 
right then lliat I did not possess an ounce 
of authority in my appearance, and i was 
certain that if Player had a poor round 
he would go straight to Trecost and 
blame it on me, 

"Put up those hands like you mean it!” 
Trecost hissed at me, emerging from no- 
where. He wore a powder-blue cap and 
an armband that identified him as a Pink- 
erton officer. Having sensed my timidity, 
he had decided to hover on the fringe of 
the crowd and throw me cues as needed. 

As it happened, the sight of Chuck 
Courtney, who was tied with Player for 
second place, served for a while to quiet 
my nerves. Courtney seemed out of place 
among the grim pros. A lean, bespecta- 
cled man with a fuzz of yellow- hair, he 
wore at all tunes a bemused grin, scan- 
ning the activity around him as though 
he had dropped from another planet into 
the midst of an earth rite that he found 
amusingly strange. Coming off the 6ili 
green, he followed behind me as I tried 
to clear an alley through the gallery that 
stood thick as mush around the green. 
"Watch the players!” 1 heard Trecost’s 
voice call from the edge of the crowd. 

"Watch the players!" I echoed, pick- 
ing up the cue. 

From behind me. Courtney sang out. 
"Watch the players!" 

He had discovered me for an impos- 
tor. I was sure. Mortified. I wondered 


what to do. "Watch the players!” 1 called 
out weakly. 

For all my discomfort at that moment, 
a startling transformation soon began to 
come over me. Gradually my uniform be- 
gan to feel as though it belonged on me. 
and as it did I found that with one swift 
upward movement of my right hand 1 
could silence a whispering crowd on the 
green. "No running!” I snapped softly 
in the rough along the fairways, and 
small boys froze in their tracks as though 
hil by a Buck Rogers ray gun. A sense of 
elation surged through me. Looking back 
now-. I cannot escape the conclusion that 
all these years a cop complex had lain 
dormant within me. and that, given half 
a chance, 1 would make a thoroughly 
hateful cop. By 4 o'clock, when Trecost 
sent me to relieve a guard at the entrance 
to the men's grill, I was eager to take on 
the first troublemaker who dared present 
himself without a grill ticket. 

.Alas, practically every adult male on 
the course, it seemed, Iwd a lickel to the 
grill. There were tickets for club mem- 
bers, tickets for members' guests, tickets 
for players’ brothers, uncles and grandfa- 
thers — in fact, 16 varieties of tickets. 
“What the hell is this?” I wondered. Af- 
ter all, guards arc for keeping people out, 
aren't they? At last a heavy-set, homely 
man tried to talk his way past me with- 
out a ticket. 

"Look here." lie persisted. "I've gotta 
meet a friend jn.side.” 

"Over my dead bod>," 1 thought, 
though I turned him down with cool 
courtesy. 

He turned to a stranger and said. "Can 
I please borrow your grill ticket for just 
one minute?'’ He then entered the grill 
and in a jiffy returned carrying two tick- 
ets — the one he had borrowed outside 
and another that he had borrowed from 
his friend inside. "O.K.?" he crowed, 
waving the laiter ticket under my no.se. 
With that, he disappeared into the grill. 

I vvas still sulking several hours later 
as I had dinner with Trecost and two of 
hisaides. Why is it. I complained, that ev- 
erybody and his brother can get into the 
grill? "The club wants the business," Tre- 
cost shrugged. He was sympathetic to my 
Iruslration but unwilling to share my 
mood. He and ins men were pleased bc- 
tominurd 
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cause ihe tournament was running excep- 
tionally smoothly. Gay Brewer Jr., for 
one, had gone out of his way to applaud 
the Pinkertons, saying, "On the first hole 
I pulled a shot into the rough and some 
of the fans tried to talk to me when I got 
there. But a Pinkerton swooped right in 
and said, ‘No talking to the players 
please!' " To my mind, this seemed a triv- 
ial deed, hardly worthy of mention, but 
the golfers seemed to regard any intru- 
sion on their concentration as part of a 
conspiracy to destroy them. No doubt 
the guard who hushed Brewer’s gallery 
received from his superior a ringing "At- 
taboy!" —Che reward that Pinkerton golf 
guards are given for outstanding work. 
After earning five Attaboys a guard is 
in line for a "Well done!" 

"Wouldn’t your men rather have a 
raise?” I asked Trecost's right-hand man, 
Nelvil Thcard. (Although it is neither 
here nor there, such surnames as Trecost 
and Thcard — pronounced Thayard — 
have the ring of (an Fleming fiction, and 
1 could not resist treating myself to fan- 
tasy thoughts in which the two men 
turned out to be (nterpol agents closing 
in on a cache of diamonds that Gary 
Player had smuggled out of South Afri- 
ca.) Actually, the question I put to 
Thcard was unfair, because since 1961 
the Pinkerton firm has bestowed U.S. 
Savings Bonds of up to S500 upon guards 


who have acted meritoriously or with val- 
or, but Theard met the gibe head on. 

"There are some things," he replied 
evenly, "(hat money can’t buy," 

By the time 1 reported for duty Sun- 
day morning. 1 had recognized my cop 
complex and put it under control. In a 
lighter mood, 1 decided to seek out Gary 
Player in the locker room and treat him 
to a laugh by announcing that I, one of 
his guards the previous day, in reality was 
a journalist. As I went through the en- 
trance to the locker room, however, a 
guard threw me a suspicious glance, and 
when I had proceeded halfway down an 
aisle leading to Player's locker, another 
Pinkerton stepped into my path and said, 
"Can I help you, sir?" Pass me a stack 
of Bibles and I shall swear on them; here 
was a uniformed Pinkerton stopping an- 
other uniformed Pinkerton. If ever 1 had 
doubted the agency’s reputation for de- 
votion to the rules, I had no such doubts 
now, 

"Only players, press and officials are 
permitted in the locker room," the guard 
said firmly. 1 had to show him a press 
card, revealing my true identity, before 
he would let me pass. 1 had the feeling 
that if Arnold I’almer, who had skipped 
the Memphis Open, had dropped by the 
locker room to visit, the Pinkerton would 
have ordered him to leave. 

At any rate, Player was greatly amused 


when I told him. a moment later, that 1 
was a journalist in disguise. "Oh, that’s 
priceless." he exclaimed, slapping his 
thigh. We chatted for perhaps five min- 
utes, during which he pronounced the 
Pinkertons to be "the finest thing that 
could happen to us.” Forty-live minutes 
later. Player teed off. hitting his first drive 
into the rough, and it was there that I 
came to appreciate, as I never fully had, 
the importance that Player and Brewer 
and the others attach to the tranquillity 
that the Pinkertons make possible. 

Working again in the detail assigned 
to escort Player's threesome, 1 hustled af- 
ter his ball and backed the gallery away 
to give him plenty of hitting room. I ex- 
pected that Player would be amused to 
see me in action and might even loss me 
a quip or share with me his concern over 
a somewhat troublesome lie. But he gave 
me no sign of recognition. Expertly he 
hit his ball to the green and then walked 
briskly past me. not two feet away, with- 
out giving the least indication that we had 
met and chatted less than an hour be- 
fore, In short, he had summoned to his 
work a capacity for concentration so to- 
tal that it bordered on a state of shock. 
Many times during the course of his 
round that day, he looked directly at me, 
but his eyes seemed not to see, and at no 
time did he so much as acknowledge my 
presence with a nod. 

Player had begun the day holding sec- 
ond place, five strokes behind Dave Hill, 
a fairly obscure golfer who had taken an 
early lead and remained hot. On the back 
nine now. Player bogeyed three holes, 
losing whatever chance he had of over- 
taking Hill, and I wondered if somehow 
we Pinkertons had overlooked a trick. 
Had we permitted a diamond ring in the 
gallery to reflect the sun into Player's eyes 
and shatter his concentration? Had we 
allowed a press photographer to work 
with a camera that clicked too loudly? 
Probably not. "The Pinkertons here," 
Gay Brewer declared, "have done the 
best job of policing a tournament that 
I've ever seen. We'd probably profit 
by hiring them every week." I made a 
mental note to relay Brewer's words to 
New York headquarters. The least that 
Trecost and his men deserved was five 
Attaboys and a Well done! end 
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MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD TODAY TO ENJOY 



The College and Pro teams, and fans alike are enjoying the start of another great football 
season . . . and if you want to be in on all the excitement this fall, today's the day to sign 
on for your Introductory Subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
If you act now— you'll enjoy the best part of an exciting season and the best football coverage 
you'll find anywhere. A generous helping of fast-four color photography and a widely-acclaimed 
staff of writers combine each week to give you a 50-yard line look at all the action. 
You'll be there as Notre Dame and Michigan State clash, as Green 8ay and Kansas City fight to hold 
their titles . . . and you'll be there as the best of the college teams meet in the Bowl games and the 

best of the Pros battle in the Super Bowl. 
What's more, your Introductory Subscription will bring you the best of the rest of sport as well — from 
basketball to hockey, from skiing to golf. And there's an exciting bonus for SI readers in February, when 
the 1968 Winter Olympics get under way in Grenoble, France. 
So mail the attached card today. Make sure you're in on the fun this fall, and that you enjoy the best of all 
sport with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. If someone has beaten you to the card, write to: 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED / 540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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Maybe this is where we should sell our new motor oil. 


We have a new Detergent Oil that clearB your 
car’s engine, a lot like a good laundry detergent 
cleans your clothes. 

It circulates around mside your ertgme. and 
keeps dirt movirjg, 

It doesn’t let deposits settle down, (Where they 
can gum up the works. And cause repair bills.) 

And because dirt is kept moving, it all goes 
down the dram when you change your oil. 

And that isn't all our new Detergent Oil does. 

*■^■10611 Oil Corporation 


It also prevents harmful engine '’varnish" from 
clogging up valves and other moving parts. 

ft keeps oil screens clean loriger, so your oil 
pump can pump oil better. 

It doesn’t thin out as fast from stop-and-go 
dnvmg. 

In fact our new Detergent Oil is so gcod. it 
exceeds the warranty requirements of every U.S. 
carmaker. 

Our new oil is called Mobilotl Super 1CfW-40. 


The ’10W means you get the easy starts and 
fast warm-ups of a thin number 10 winter oil. 

The ’40’ mear^s you get the engine protection 
and lower consumption of a heavy number 40 
summer oil. 

All of which means you g^ all the advantages 
of both, all year around, with just one oil. 

Think about it 

Maybe it's time to change your oil. 

Mobil. 

The Detergent Oil 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

MINNESOTA (6-1 ). aided by 10 homers of its 
own and M errors bv its opponents, held 
on to its half-game lead. More than any- 
thing. though, it was the fine pilchingof Jim 
Kaai (two wins, including u 10-inning shut- 
out), Dean Chance (two wins, including his 
20ih of the season) and Dave Boswell and 
Jim Merritt (each pitched a two-hitter) that 
enabled the Twins to survive. In 54 innings 
of pitching this month, Joe Horlen of Chi- 
cago (4-3) has given up only 23 hits and 
three runs. Last week he shut out both the 
Angels and Indians, brought his won-lost 
record to 19-6 and his league-leading ERA 
down to 2.04. boston (6-2) knocked off 
the Tigers twice. Carl Yastr?emski tying the 
first game with a home run in the ninth and 
Dalton Jones winning it with a home run in 
the lOth. Then a three-run Red Sox rally in 
the ninth decided the second contest, bal- 
Ti.MO.TE (6-3) moved up from eighth place to 
sixth by slowing down the Red Sox 10-0 on 
Jim Hardin’s i1vc-hi((cr and 7-5 on Brooks 
Robinson's two-run homer. Frank Robin- 
son finally received the MVP plaque that he 
earned a year ago, then went out and hit his 
seventh home run in the 1 1 games he has 
played against the Red Sox this season. 
DETROIT (3-3) bounced back from its two 
losses to the Red Sox when it got complete- 
game wins from Joe Sparma, Earl Wilson 
and Mickey Lolich, but then along came 
WASHINGTON (2-5). The Senators, frantically 
trying to climb hack to the No. 6 position 
they had been dislodged Irom after two 
months, stunned the Tigers with a three-run 
rally in the last of the ninth to win 5-4. Rick 
Reichardt of California (3-3) said, ‘‘My 
mind is so active that it's difficult to concen- 
trate on the game at times." Replied Man- 
ager Bill Rigney: ■‘He ll have to learn that 


he can't play baseball and the stock market 
at the same time" Rcichardfs ccnccntra- 
tion wa.s faultless in the ninth inning against 
the White Sox when he drove in the win- 
ning run. Tony Horton of ct evei-and (2-4) 
also beat the White Sox when he homcred in 
the I3th. Jim Hunter of kansa.s city (1-6) 
pitched a pair of five-hitlers, losing 2-0 in 
10 innings to the Twins, then beating the 
Angels 3-1. Jim Nash, who was 12-1 and had 
a 2.06 FRA as a rookie last year, lost his 
16(h game and his ERA ballooned to 3.87. 
NEW YORK (1-5) scored only three runs in 
four games before defeating the Twins 6-2 
on Tom Shopay's three-run homer and 
the five-hit pitching of Fritz Peterson and 
Dooley Womack, who earned his 16th save. 

Slindinu. Minn 9047. Bos 90 M Chi 

B9-68. Dot 38 98, Ctl 80 74. Ball 73-84, 

Clav 73'8S. Wash 77-84, NY 67 89. KC60-9S 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Bob Gibson of st. louis (4-3) pitched a 
cfiree-hicter, Dick Hughes beat the Phifh'cs 
1-0 and Steve Carlton struck out 16 men in 
eight innings in World Series tune-ups for 
the Cardinals, who won their I Iih pennant 
in 42 seasons. In the wake of the Cardinals' 
overwhelming surge came outraged cries 
from general managers of opposing teams 
who were no longer enamored of the play- 
ers they praised so lavishly last spring. Said 
Paul Richards of atianta (2-5). ■‘We’ll 
trade anybody — Aaron. Torre, anybody." 
Buzzie Bavasi of los ASGEt.F.s (2-4) said, 
■‘Allycar our fans have watched players who 
got us where we arc (eighth place). Let ‘cm 
look at some new players next sca.son.‘* Pal 
Jarvis of the Braves and Don Sutton of the 
Dodgers pitched their best games in weeks. 
Jarvis stopped the Cardinals on three hits 
for his I5lh win; Sutton beat the Phillies 


With a five-hitter, san Francisco (4-1) had 
an abundance of fine pitching, as well as 
some dutch hilling. Mike McCormick be- 
came the league's first 20-game w inner. Gay- 
lord Perry won his 15th game and Ray Sa- 
dccki beat the Pirates I 0 on Tom Haller's 
ninih-'iining homer. Willie McCovey gave 
'he Giants a fourth straight win with a 
grand-slam homer in the eighth against 
Pittsburgh t2-4). The only note of encour- 
agemenl for the Pirates was a 44t}-foot home 
run by 20-year-o!d Bob Robertson, who may 
Well be their first baseman next year if Donn 
Clendenon is traded, as is expected. Chica- 
go (2-3), behind the pitching of Joe Nickro 
and Ferguson Jenkins (who won his 19th 
game), twice deleated Cincinnati (4-2) and 
assured itself ol finishing in the first division 
for the first time in 21 years. Reliever Ted 
Abernathy helped Mel Queen and Gary No- 
lan pick up iheir 14th w ins. Jim Running of 
VHii AiJFLPiiiA (3-3) losi his fourth 1-Ogamc 
of ihc season, then came back to beat the 
Dodgers 4-0 for bis f7rb victory, rtoGsrov 
(4-3) beat the Pirates w ith a 15-hit outburst 
one day and again on a two-run pinch single 
by Ron Davis in the ninth inning. Wes 
Westrum resigned as the nfw york (4-3) 
manager because, as he put it. "I had one 
foot in the grave and the other on a banana 
peel." Interim Manager Sally Parker got 
iwo wins over the Astros on Jerry Buchek’s 
timely hits, Buchek tied a Met record by 
driving in six runs in one game with two 
three-run homers, one in the lOih inning. 
That was the fourth time this season that 
Buchek had won a game with a last-inning 
homer. Buchek also won the next game 1-0 
With a single in the ninth, 

Sltnillngs StL 98 S9. SF 8S-69. Cm84- 

77. Cftl 84-73, Phil 80-74. Pit! 77-79, All 

76-80, LA 70-86. Hou 6S-91. NY 69-96 


HIGHLIGHT 

Injuries and illnesses have always been a part of 
baseball, but this year the number of casualties has 
not been as unusual as the types of misfortunes that 
have occurred. It was a season that began with Sandy 
Koufax, the victim of an arthritic condition, clutch- 
ing a microphone instead of a baseball. Other pitch- 
ers hud troubles, too. Sonny Sieberl of the Indians 
said that he felt drunk when he tried to pitch earlier 
this year, and doctors never did determine the cause 
of his dizzy spells. Denny Lemasicr of the Braves, 
who had a 7-1 record in mid-June, slipped while 
warming up, pulled a back muscle and has won just 
twice since then. Philadelphia's Richie Allen was just 
starling to hit homers in bunches when he pushed his 
hand through a car headlight. Of the four top teams 
in Ihc American League, only the Twins have not 


lost a single player for any length of time. The White 
Sox have had to do without Al Weis since a June 
27th baseline crash, and the Red Sox lost Tony 
Conigliaro when he was struck hy a pitch six Weeks 
ago. Should the Tigers fail to win Ihc pennant, they 
can blame it on the most bizarre epidemic of troubles 
since the Yankees finished seventh in 1925 because of 
Babe Ruth’s infamous bellyache. Detroit’s woes be- 
gan in June when Jim Northnip got Ihc mumps. Two 
weeks later teammate Al Kaline shoved his but into 
the bat rack in a fit of pique, broke his hand and 
missed 26 games. As if to accentuate the negative. 
Iwo more Tigers suffered ignominious accidents re- 
cently while at home. Two weeks ago Eddie Ma- 
thews slipped on a rug, fell down (he stairs and 
hurt his hip. Last week Denny McLain {rig/ii) was 
watching television when, startled by a noise, he 
jumped up. turned his ankle and dislocated two toes. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


OM Daminion SOO in Marlinivide. Va., finishing 
Tour laps aheaU of Dick Hutcherson. 

SOCCER —National Proressional League Champion 
OAKLAND, paced by Edgar Mann's two goals, 
dereated Western Division runner-up St. Louis 
6-3 for the Commissioner't Cup in Si- Louis. 


A roundup of the sports Information of the week 


aoxina - Unbcjlcn Hejv> uv-ight HL/.STEK .\fATH- 
IS booMcd his victory streak lo 21 when he knocked 
out Ron Marsh. I'ormer University of Kansas fool- 
hall guard, in the fourth round of a scheduled 1U- 
roundcr in New York's Madison Square Garden. 
CHARTCMAI CHI0N01 of l hailand retained his 
world Ilyweighi championship with a seventh-round 
TKO over Scotland's Waller McGowan in a iille 


FOOTBALL NhL. BALTIMORE defealud Phila- 
delphia .18-6 as Johnny Unilas tossed two touch- 
down t>asscs n> tV'illic Richardson (puge /-/I. hooiteng 
his lifetime passing yardage over the 30.000 mark 
Bart Surr had five passes intercepted, and Jim Gra- 
bowski fumbled three times fall were recovered 
bv the Bears!, hut GREEN BAY defeated Chi- 
cago 13 10 when Don Chandler booted a 46-yard 
field goat with only 63 seconds left in the game 
ST LOUIS rode the toe of Jim Bakken lo a stun- 
ning 28 14 upset of Pittsburgh as Bakken set a league 
record with seven field goals! 18. 24. JJ, 29. 24, 32 and 

23 yards! His total broke the mark (six) sel by Dc- 
Iroil's Garo Yepirmian la-vl season, and when Bak- 
ken missed from the 50- and 43->ard lines he scl an- 
other record for ailempts (nine) m one game Don 
Meredith completed 16 nf 28 passes for 243 yards 
and four touchdowns in leading DALLAS lo a 38- 

24 victory over New York, while WASHINGTON 
defeated New Orleans 30 10 on rookie Ray Mc- 
Donald's touchdown runs of one, 36 and I $ yards. 
LOS ANGELES crushed Minnesota 39 3 as Bruce 
Gossett booted three field goals and the Rams' tight 
defense limited the Vikings to exactly zero yards 
rushing in the first half. With John Brodic tossing 
two TD passes and Cary Lew-is running for two 
other touchdowns, SAN PRANCISCO easily beat 
Atlanta J6'7 After trailing 14-10 at half time. 
DETROIT scored 2 1 points in the last half to whip 
wmicss Cleveland 3l 14 

API. Joe Namalh completed 22 of 37 passes for 
399 yards and two touchdowns and Emerson 
Boozer ran for three more TDs to lift NEW YORK 
to a 38-24 come-from-behind victory over Den- 
ver The Jets had trailed 24-7 midway through 
the second period before Namath look charge 
BOSTON won its first game after three losses h> 
shutting out BufTalo 23 0 on the power running of 
Jim Nance 1)4 carries for 185 yards). It was the first 
lime the Bills had failed lo score in 142 games 
KANSAS CITY also had an easy time of it as the 
Chiefs shut out Miami 24-0. Lance Alworlh caught 
10 passes for 121 yards from John Hadl. including a 
44-yarder for a 'TD in the fourth period, to lead 
SAN DIEGO to a 13-J victory over Houslon. 

OOLF ARNOLD Palmer shot a final-round 3- 
under-par 69 for a 72-hole total of 283 lo take the 
SI50.000 Thunderbird Classic in Upper Montclair. 


N.J. b) one iiroke over Jack NickljuS, Art Wall Jr. 
and Charles Coody. all lied for second. The victory. 
Palmer's fourth of the year, boosted hisotficial PGA 
season earnings to a record $182,393.96 and moved 
him ahead of Nicklaus, who dropped lo second 
with $168,998 08 


lARNESS RActNC-BEiST OF ALL <$J.80, $3 40). 
driven by Jim Hackett. earned Owner Samuel Hut- 
tenbauer first-place money of $42,954 when he de- 
feated Nardins Byrd in two of three heats in the 
one-milc $84,778 Little Brown Jug— the second leg 
of the Triple Crown of pacing- at Delaware (Ohio! 
County Fairgrounds (page 64). 

Vernon Dancer drove Merrydcll Farm's LANA 
HANOVtR ($5.60) to a nose victory over Jamies 
Beauty in the one-mile $35,540 Lady Suffolk Trot — 
the filly division of the Dexter Cup — at Roosexcli 
Racewa)-. 


lORSE RACINC CAPTAIN'S GIG ($8.80) of the 
Cain Hoy Stables scored his third win in four 
starts and set a track record of UI5H when Jockey 
Willie Shoemaker guided him to a Ihree-lcnglh VK> 
tory over Phipps's Vilriolic ifl the 6J-J-rur- 

long $146,220 Fulurily Stakes for 2-year-olds at 
Aqueduct 


Robert Lehman's FLIT-TO ($40.20), with Hcdley 
Woodhouse up. ran a track record I 54 to beat AS' 
sagai. last year's winner and national grass cham- 
pion, by a neck in (he I -Vfi mile $100,000 Untied Na- 
tions Handicap at AllantK City. The victory, only 
Flii-lo's fourth in 15 starts, almost doubled his pre- 
vious career earnings of $66,002. 


MOTOR SPORTS -Grand Prix Formula I leader 
DE.MS HULME of New Zealand drove hiS Mo- 
Laren-Chevrokiio an average 105.93 mph. despite a 
flat lire on the ncxt-to-last tap. for his third con- 
secutive Canadian- American Challenge Cup vKIory, 
defeating counuyman Bruce McLaren by 35.4 sec- 
onds at Mosport. Onl {page 70). 

Scotland's JaCKIE STEWART took the I69.mile 
Grand Pnx of France for Formula II cars in Albi 
when he drove his Matra to the record time of 
I '33 7.7. beating Austrian Jachen Rindt in a Brab- 
ham-Coswofth by 17.5 seconds. Fellow- Scot Jim 
Clark finished third 

Indy Champion A. J FOYT of Houston, driving a 
Ford-powered Sherapon-Thompson Special, add- 
ed lo his USAC point lead by winning the Trenton 
200 as his closest rival for the championship. Mario 
Andretti, was forced out of the race after a three- 
car collision on the fifth lap. 

RICHARD PETTY of Level Cross. N.C. gained hix 
ninth consecutive victory and boosted his record 
season NASCAR win total to 26 when he took the 


SOFTBALL -The world champion AURORA Seal- 
masters look their fourth National Men's Fast 
Pitch title when they won six straight games m the 
double elimination (oumameni m Springfield. Mo. 
In the finals. Aurora's Harvey Sierkel shut out the 
Mountain View (Calif ) Fairchild Falcons 4 0 on 
a one-hitler. The Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers, the 
defending champions, finished third behind Moun- 


SWIMMINC ROLAND MATTHF-S. 16, the Euro- 
pean 20O-meier backstroke record holder from East 
Germany, broke world marks in the 1 10-yard and 
lOO-meler backstrokes with clockings of 1 .00.1 and 
58.4 at a meet in Leipzig. East Germany. 

TENNIS— SPAIN swept to a S-0 victory over Ecuador 
in the EuiopeaO-AnieiiLan iniciruiie Davis Cup 
tie as Manuel Santana and Juan Gisbert took both 
their singles matches in Barcelona. Spain San- 
tana also teamed with Josi Luis Arilla to wm (he 
doubles 

Aussie ROY EMERSON gamed his fourth Pacific 
-Southwest championship when he defeated Marty 
Riessen of Evanston, III. 1 2-14. 6-3. 6 4 in the men's 
singles finals in Los Angeles. Riessen had upset lop- 
seeded John Newcombe, the Wimbledon and U.S. 
champion, earlier in the (ournamem. The women's 
title went lo BILLIE JEAN KING who beat fellow 
Californian Rosemary Casals 6-0. 6-4. 


MILEROBTS— HIRED: 


>' coach for Colum- 


Vesper Boat 

championship i — ....... 

coach for the University of Washington, DICK 
ERICKSON. 31. Washinpon's freshman crew coach 
since 1964. 

RESIGNED. As manager of the New Y'ork Mets, 
WES WESfRUM, 44. because of "physical and 
mental strain.” Wesirum, an outstanding catcher 
for the New York Giants (I9<7-1957|, succeeded 
the original Mels' manager, Caaev Stengel, midway 
through the 1965 season and led the Meis out of 
the cellar into ninth place in 1966. Salty Parker, 
the Mels' third-base coach, took over the team for 
the season’s final 1 1 games 


DIED: STANISLAUS ZBYSZKO. 88. world heavy- 
weight wrestling champion in 1922 and 1923: in 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


CREDITS 

IB, 19-Harb Schorlnion 20 lee Bollemioa, 
23 31 -Sheedv & (019. 46 48-Ho<ii Crop'.p.r 
S5-Artlivr SSsy. 62-BoSie McDowell. P.I.F 64 
69 - Wil eionehe 70-73 -Enc Schwe-kgrei 74-84 
—Bruce 4oberrf.»OD»o CuiKuieerfe 87— AP 88 - 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SCOTT EMERY, a 10- 
>uar-oltJ goffer from 
Sturgis. S. Dak., became 
(he Slate junior cham- 
pion in ihc I l-and-un- 
dcr division, then two 
weeks laicr followed 
with the Jaycee junior 
novice (itic in Rapid 
Cily when he beat 32 
other eompetilors rang- 
ing in age from 9 to fJ. 



STEVE (3ACHUPIN. 25. 
a runner for the Jemer. 
Indian Pueblo of New 
Mexico, clocked a rec- 
ord 3:50:05 in winning 
his second straight 26.8- 
mile Pikes Peak Mara- 
thon. while his broth- 
er. Matthew. 16, look 
Ihc junior title with a 
lime of 2:41 '35 lor an- 
other nicci mark. 



ERNEST HAVLICEK. 
chief inspector for 
Howtnet Corp. m Po- 
mona, Calif., took the 
clay-target title at the 
Grand American Trap- 
shooting Tournament 
in Vandalia. Ohio as 
he tied four AA shoot- 
ers and a professional, 
(hen shot 75 straight in 
(he six-man shooiolT. 



THOMAS J. HETZEL, a 
3l-.vcar-old New York 
Cily patrolman who has 
been swimming for 17 
years and training for 
his Hrst English Chan- 
nci crossing for over six 
months, became the 
lOlsl to complete the 
21-mile distance from 
Cap Gris-Nc7. Prance 
to Dover. England. 



DAN COSTIGAN of 
Philadelphia's Vesper 
Boat Club won six Jun- 
ior championships in 
two days when he took 
the doubles, four-wiih- 
coxswain and four- 
Viithoui-coxswain races 
in Ihc New York Met- 
ropolitan and Mid- 
dle Slates regattas at 
Orchard Beach. N.Y. 



LARRY KILMER, a 13- 
year-old pitcher from 
New Lebanon. Ohio, 
compiledan 11-0 record 
and batted .787 for the 
season (48 hits m 61 
times at bat. including 
IK home runs) to lead 
his team— undcfcalcd 
in 18 games- to the 
Montgomery County 
League Championship. 
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The Voyage of Phipps Piper 

Mother gave him permission for his daring journey-but how could 
she know he would encounter a sea monster? by GERALD HOLLAND 


Bayard Ashcroft. Harvard '14 
Louisburg Square 
Boston. Mass., 

ZIP 02108 

My dear Bayard: 

I must agree that your pilgrimage to 
the Delaware Water Gap via the famous 
flyer of the Eric-Lackawanna Railroad, 
namely The Phoebe Snow express, made 
my own journey to Atlantic City by 
high-speed bus seem rather ••tame" by 
comparison. However, whenyou have fin- 
ished this letter perhaps you will con- 
cede that "the shoe is on the other foot." 
so to speak. 

Before I reveal the details of my own 
latest adventure, I feel that I owe you 
an explanation. You warned me that 
your last letter (SI, July 5, 1965) was to 
be considered “top secret," because it 
contained the text of a communication 
from the White House acknowledging 
your support of President L.B.J.'s SAF 
(See America First) program and the 
receipt of your picture postcard of the 
Delaware Water Gap. Although I can- 
not see that such a letter quite merits 
your description of it as "classified in- 
formation," I respected your wishes as 
far as the chaps at the Harvard Club 
were concerned and showed the letter to 
no one. At home, through no fault of 
mine, it was another story. 

To come directly to the point. Mother 
found your letter in going through Fa- 
ther's suits, which 1 have been wearing 
since he was mortally injured in a fall 
from a 42nd Street trolley car some 30 
years ago. Father left an enormous ward- 
robe and. as a result. 1 have not had a 
new suit of my own since our senior 
year at Harvard. 1 often brought up the 
matter of a new suit for myself over the 
years (I so wanted one with the modern 
zippered trousers), but Mother insists 
that Father's things become me very well. 
She periodically inspects them for signs 
of wear, and It was while thus engaged 
that she came upon your letter. 

Understandably. I think, she was fu- 
rious when she read your disparaging 
remarks about Atlantic City and your 
sister Lodge's reference to me as "a 
pip-squeak.” I have never seen Moth- 
er so agitated. Seated on a sofa in the 
drawing room, she lashed out angrily 
with her cane, leading me to marvel 
anew at the vigor of the woman at 
age 95. 

"Bayard Ashcroft," she said icily, '‘is 


a muddleheaded fuddy-duddy, and his 
sister Lodge is one of those Insufier- 
ablc know-il-atl RadclitTe types who go 
through life seeking to trade on their 
field-hockey reputations." (Mother, as 
you must remember, Bayard, is Vassar 
'91 . She excelled at volley ball.) 

I sought to placate her. 

"Granted that what you say is true. 
Mother," 1 said, leaning forward from 
my vantage point on the footstool, "still 
one must admit that Bayard's idea of 
turning his trip to the D. W. Gap into 
an SAF mission in support of L.B.J. was 
rather a stroke of genius. And he does 
have his letter from the White House, 
which 1 am sure he will leave to the 
Harvard Library in his will." 

"Rubbish," said Mother. She was si- 
lent for a moment. Then she unscrewed 
the top of her cane and tilted its glass 
vial of brandy, which Dr. Japes pre- 
scribed for use in the event that she ever 
felt faint while rowing on the lake in 
Central Park. Almost immediately the 
color returned to her checks. She took 
up your letter and glanced through it 
again. Then she said slowly: 

"So seeing the Delaware Water Gap 
was Ashcroft's lifelong ambition. Tell 
me. Phipps, have you had an ambition 
since young manhood? Some secret 
dream? Some hidden passion? Your 
heart's desire? Think, boy. Be frank. 
Hold back nothing." 

"Yes, Mother." 1 said, "I do have a 
dream. A secret ambition, my dearest 
heart's desire, as you so aptly put it. I 
have long dreamed of making a pilgrim- 
age to the retail sporting-gwxis store and 
mail-order factory of the late Mr. L. L. 
Bean in Freeport, Maine!'’ 

Slowly mother raised her cane to her 
lips and drained the last of the brandy 
from the glass vial. As she screwed the 
top back on the cane, a faraway look 
came into her eyes. 

"Itmay surpriscyouto know, Phipps," 
she said gently, "that your own dear 
father was one of the first Harvard men 
to order a pair of Mr. Bean's famous 
Maine hunting shoes. And he smoked 


nothing in his pipe but Mr. Bean's spe- 
cial blend of tobacco for hunters and 
fishermen." 

1 leaned forward on the footstool. "I 
never knew!” 

Mother pushed me upright with the tip 
of her cane. "I like your plan. Phipps. 
By all means, you must make your 
pilgrimage to L. L. Bean's. We shall 
think of it as a sort of memorial to 
your dear father, I would ask that you 
wear one of the Norfolk jackets he loved 
so well." 

"I will. Mother. I will, indeed." 

"Cuite blanche, my dear Phipps. I give 
you a cane blanche. Go. son. and God- 
speed." 

Well, Bayard! Mother had never given 
me such a blanket permission to travel. 

Carte blanche, she had said. This 
meant that I could realize another dream 
of dreams, i.e. I could go from Freeport 
to Bar Harbor and there book passage 
on the well-known automobile and pas- 
senger ferry. Bhieno.se, for its six-hour 
voyage across open ocean to Yarmouth, 
N.S. In other words, Bayard, no Dela- 
ware Water Gap for me. For the first 
time in my life 1 would go abroad! 

Despite Mother's distrust of aircraft, 
I flew to Portland, Me., and thence went 
by taxi to Freeport. The Bean buildings 
— salesrooms, offices and factory — domi- 
nate the main street of Freeport, a town 
of about 8,000 population. In the sales- 
room I went "hog-wild." I ordered a 
case of baked beans and a pound tin of 
tobacco in memory of Father, a case of 
steamed clams and two decks of playing 
cards, a pair of the famous Maine hunt- 
ing shoes, several plaid shirts, a fishing 
knife, a F>orkpie hat and (another dream 
come true!) a pair of flannel slacks of 
the modern zippered variety— these last 
to be wrapped for me to lake along on 
my trip abroad. 

En route to Bar Harbor. I opened my 
portmanteau and drew out the colorful 
travel folders I had obtained from the 
Nova Scotia Information Oflice in New 
York City. One folder contained breath- 
takingly beautiful color photographs of 
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Phipps Piper 




the province that is known as "C anada's 
Ocean Playground" and "almost an is- 
land." I was especially interested in the 
Bliieiiose. the ship that would take me 
overseas. I was fascinated as I read that 
she was 346 feet in length, had a dis- 
placement of 6,000 tons and was capable 
of making I8‘/^ knots with her six 2,000- 
hp diesel engines, She was named, of 
course, for the great fishing and racing 
schooner Bliwiiosc. built in the 1920s 
and so famous for her victories in races 
from the Cirand Banks to Gloucester, 
Mass, that her figure j.s stamped on Ca- 
nadian dimes in circulation today. 

I had to smile as 1 read that the name 
Bluenosi' derives from the fact that Nova 
Scotians arc called Bluenosers. because 
hard winters tend to turn noses blue. 
The original Bhwnosv was wrecked on 
a Haitian reef in 1946. and the pres- 
ent great ferry was registered in 1954, 
soon after Eastern Steamship Lines 
had discontinued its service between 
Boston and Yarmouth. Today's Bhw- 
nose can accontmodatc 600 passengers 
and 150 automobiles. She has every 
modern convenience — two luxurious 
lounges, day cabins for those passengers 
wishing to nap (I determined to en- 


gage one 1. a bar and a first-rate cafeteria. 

At the Blucnose'% wharf in Bar Har- 
bor. the great ferry was a sight to take 
one's breath away with her gleaming 
white superstructure and red smokestack 
bearing the insignia "CN" for Canadian 
National Railways, the operators. I hur- 
ried to the ticket window and asked for 
a round-trip ticket ($10.40), adding in 
French that I would like a cabin avee 
salle Jp roUeiie. Since all Bliienosc em- 
ployees arc bilingual, the ticket clerk 
nodded understandingly. The price for 
the cabin M'a.s 55.50 each way. 

My first act upon being settled in my 
cabin was to change to my /ippered 
flannel trousers from L. I.. Bean's (I 
mastered the mechanism of the zipper 
without the slightest difficulty). I put 
on one of my new wool plaid shirts and 
Mr. Bean's special porkpic hat. 1 decided 
to wear Father's Norfolk jacket as Moth- 
er had asked and. thus attired, I hurried 
on deck. 

Now there occurred, Bayard, an inci- 
dent that was to affect my whole expedi- 
tion in a way that 1 shall not soon forget. 
Rounding a corner just as the Bluenose 
drew away from the wharf. 1 collided 
with a buxom lady with such force that 


I was literally bounced off the ship's rail. 
Then I was amazed to hear the woman, 
not unattractive foronc of bersize. burst 
into great peals of laughter. Although I 
did not immediately see any reason for 
her merriment. I said automatically; 
"Sorry! Phipps Piper, Harvard '14. 
here!" 

She continued to laugh. Then, paus- 
ing for an instant, she said, "Wilhelmina 
Beaver. Panhandle Divinity College. 
*36. You may call me Sister Billie, Broth- 
er Phipps." 

I could not quite bring myself to do 
that on such short acquaintance. Where- 
upon the woman shifted an armload of 
books and gave me a resounding slap 
on the back. As I fell forward. I no- 
ticed that the books she carried were 
works of Bennett Cerf. famed for his 
collections of old jokes, many of 
which he used to relate on the H'hai's 
My Line television program. 

"1 heg your pardon!" I said with some 
irritation. 

"Laughter is love. Brother Phipps," 
she cried. 

"I'm afraid I don't quite understand, 
madam." 1 said. 

"Of course you do not understand. 
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Brother Phipps.” she said. ”! can tell 
that by your liverish look and sunken 
chest.” 

■•Really!” I protested. 

"Laughter is our best medicine. 
Brother Phipps," she went on. "Medical 
science tells us that a good hearty laugh 
exercises the diaphragm, larynx, many, 
many little-used muscles, stimulates the 
circulation and develops the area of the 
lungs! Look at me!" 

She threw back her shoulders, roaring 
with laughter. 

"My word!” I exclaimed. She was in- 
deed. Bayard, the picture of robust 
health. She looked at me more closely 
and said: 

"1 sec that I have come upon one who 
has not yet heard our Message." She put 
the Bennett Cerf in my arms and said, 
"Come. Brother Phipps, we shall have a 
bite in the cafeteria, and I shall tell you 
of the Message that will change your life, 
dear man.” 

Well. Bayard, once we had carried our 
trays to a table in the cafeteria. Sister 
Billie Beaver related (amid occasional 
peals of laughter that made other pas- 
sengers turn and look at her curiously) 
the Message of her mentor. Bishop 
"Tex” Mitchell, the evangelist who 
founded Panhandle Divinity College 
and is now broadcasting from a power- 
ful radio station across the Mexican 
border. It seems that certain enemies of 
Bishop "Tex” forced him to leave the 
country following wholly unfounded 
charges made by a certain baton twirler 
in the college’s football marching band. 

Despite the desperate effort of his 
enemies to silence him. Bishop "Tex” 
had continued to win followers, who 
were known as the Love Laughers- the 
name growing out of the l.aughter is 
Love theme. Since Bishop "Tex" had 
established permanent residence in Mex- 
ico. he had personal representatives 
throughout the world, spreading the 
doctrine that since people laugh when 
they are happy, happiness can be gener- 
ated by laughing for little or no reason. 
According to Sister Billie, Love Laugh- 
ers were meeting in all the principal cities 
of the U.S. Services usually began, she 
said, with a reading of "ticklers," such 
as are to be found in the works of 
Bennett Cerf. Sister Billie said that when 
a suitable fund had been raised, a mon- 
ster "laugh crusade" was to be launched. 
It was hoped, she said, that Bennett Cerf 
could be persuaded to appear in person 


and read from his works at Madison 
Square Garden in New York. I must 
confess, Bayard, that my enthusiasm for 
the "laugh crusade" grew as Sister Billie 
talked (and laughed) on. 

"If memory serves," I put in. "it was 
Max Beerbohm who said that of all the 
people who have lived on earth, not one 
is known to have died of laughter!” 

Sister Billie looked at me with un- 
mistakable admiration. She then threw 
back her head and laughed so heartily 
that I found myself joining in. "Never," 
cried Sister Billie, "have I seen the Love 
Laughers' philosophy graspwd so quick- 
ly. Brother Phipps. I am eonvinced that 
you have a call for our great work. Now 
1 am on a mission to win converts in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and 
on Prince Edward Island. 1 invite you 
to join me! Do you have traveler's 
checks?” 

■‘I have ample funds," I vouchsafed, 
so caught up by the sheer magnetism of 
Sister Billie Beaver that I had completely 
forgotten that even now 1 was on my 
way abroad without Mother's specific 
permission. Happily, at this instant, 
something happened that brought me to 
my .senses — thanks, in my view, to the 
first objective of my pilgrimage, i.c. my 
visit to L. L. Bean's store at Freeport, Me. 

Upon hearing that 1 was not without 
resources. Sister Billie jumped to her 
feet with the loudest laughter I had yet 
heard from her. Trays clattered to the 
floor all along the steam-table line as 
startled diners turned to look. I myself 
was hurled back from my chair as Sister 
Billie's sudden leap overturned the table, 
emptying the contents of my tray (scram- 
bled eggs and kippers) into my lap. 

"Bless you. Brother Phipps!” cried 
Sister Billie Beaver, peering down at me 
over the table's edge. "I hereby joyfully 
receive you into the Love Laughers by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by 
Bishop 'Tex’ Mitchell, our beloved lead- 
er and president emeritus of Panhandle 
Divinity College. Your name will be 
laughingly mentioned in the next broad- 
cast by Bishop ‘Tex' over the 500,000- 
watt radio station in his Mexican sanc- 
tuary! Come. Brother Phipps, on your 
feet, man! Let us repair to the observa- 
tion lounge and put your signature 
on the traveler's checks that we shall air- 
mail to the bishop as a free-will ofTering!" 
She turned to the astonished passengers 
and shouted: "Everyone now! Join me 
in singing from page 49 of our hymn 


book. Always Lvuve Them l.ai/yhinf! 
iVhen Ymt Say GoaJ-hyc, by the late 
George M. Cohan!" 

Sister Billie burst into the song and, 
incredibly, some of the diners joined in. 
While they were all thus distracted. I 
crept away on all fours. My new flannel 
(and zippered) trousers were a com- 
plete mess of eggs and kippers. 

Safe in my cabin. 1 sought first to re- 
move my trousers. Then, to my dismay, 
1 found 1 could not budge the zipper. 
It had been fouled by a kipper. I started 
to ring for a steward, but .so great was 
my discomfiture, that I thought better 
of it. How I wished that 1 had worn one 
of Father's button trousers. Obviously 
the trousers must be removed. But how, 
how? I hurried to my things and searched 
feverishly for the L. L. Bean fishing 
knife. I found it, opened the long gleam- 
ing blade and in the twinkling I had cut 
the entire zipper area from the Bean 
pants and donned a pair of Father's 
button variety! 

I hid in my cabin for the rest of the 
voyage. I could hear Sister Billie Beav- 
er's shouts of "Brother Phipps! Brother 
Phipps!" But I was determined, now that 
my mind had been cleared by the zipper 
episode, to have nothing more to do with 
the woman. The more I thought about 
her eagerness to get her hands on my 
traveler's checks and her outlandish 
"laugh crusade," the more convinced 
I was that she was not the innocent she 
appeared to be. I now suspect. Bayard, 
that she was an international agent of 
some sort, assigned to keep me under 
surveillance as a Harvard man abroad. 

I remained in my cabin during the 
90 minutes the Btuenose remained in 
port, and although my view* of Nova 
Scotia was limited to what I could sec 
from my porthole (I spied a scowling 
Billie Beaver on the wharf), I reflected 
with satisfaction that 1 /ir/</been abroad 
and Inul made my L. L. Bean pilgrimage 
as a memorial to Father. All in all. I think 
that you and your sister Lodge will be 
forced to admit that my adventure was 
somewhat more meaningful than your 
own pilgrimage to the Delaware Water 
Gap, which is now considered old hat 
by thoscof uswhoare seasoned travelers. 
But keep up the good work. 

With warm regards, 

Phipps Piper, '14, 

Harvard Club 
New York. N.Y., 

ZIP lOO.'ib END 
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Her cargo is knowledge... 


new skills, new health, new hope 


HOPE is the gleaming white hospital ship 
which has brought knowledge, good health 
and good will to people on three continents. 
HOPE goes only when invited and where she 
is most needed. Today two dozen countries 
wait to see her sail into their ports. 

HOPE doctors and nurses have given their 
time and talent to train thousands of medical 
personnel, perform nearly nine thousand oper- 
ations, treat more than a hundred thousand 


and inoculate more than a million. HOPE pro- 
grams continue even after the ship departs. 

HOPE is afloat thanks to the generous indi- 
viduals and corporations of this country who 
have donated dollars and medical supplies 
because they believe in HOPE’S unique people- 
to-people program of self-help. 

HOPE is doctor, teacher, friend to the world. 
Will you help her sail— again and again? 
Project HOPE, Washington, D.C. 



Project HOPE, Washington, D.C. 20007 


to help send HOPE to the many countries 


I am enclosing $. 
who need her. 


Please make checks payable to Project HOPE. All contributions 
deductible. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


RATING AND RANTING 

Sirs: 

In what bar did Tex Maulc and Edwin 
Shrakc rate the teams in the NFL and AFL 
(Pro Fooihall 1967, Sept. 18)? In the first 
place, they rate teams with zeros. How can a 
team be given a rating of nothing? They tell 
us that Quarterback John Stofa of Miami is 
■‘poised, intelligent and a good deep passer." 
Hut he is rated zero in the charts. 

Second, the "great'' Green Bay Packers are 
rated 83 points, but the Buffalo Bills are rat- 
ed 84 points. Does this mean that your mag- 
azine is picking Buffalo to defeat Green Bay 
in the next Super Bowl? 

R. W. Rky.man 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber for almost a year 
now, and I have been very pleased with SI. 
But I am afraid that in the September 18 is- 
•sue you made a terrible mistake. While you 
were rating the pros, you gave the Buffalo 
Hills 84 points. I think this is fine, but when 
you rated them ahead of the Green Bay 
PoeVers you made an unforgcnable jnj.slak e. 
As everyone is well aware, should the Pack- 
ers play the Bills, Green Bay would win. 

Larry Rowland 

Indianapolis 

• As we stated, each team was rated only 
in terms of its own division. — ED. 

Sirs: 

Good idea, this one about rating pro 
football teams, although I believe that the 
rating system needs some revision. Why- 
should the offensive line be rated less than 
the defensive line? And why do running 
backs rate only half as much as receivers? 
And since when arc linebackers twice as 
important as defensive backs? But Edwin 
Shrake's real problem in the ratings seems to 
be connected with his home state. Somehow 
he seems to think Houston (25 points) is 
five times as good a football team as the 
Miami Dolphins (five points). 

Dave Heeren 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 want to compliment you on your great 
magazine. It is the finest sport publication 
ever. I even enjoy the articles on subjects on 
the fringe of sports. But those Texans, Maulc 
and Shrake, are wonders! 

Ray Roblrts 

Garland. Texas 
Sirs: 

How in perdition you can rate the Giant 
and Viking quarterback situation as equal 


is beyond me. But that is forgotten when you 
actually state, in print, that Pittsburgh can 
win in the Century Division over Cleveland 
and St. Louis. 

Ytnjr attitude toward the AFL is made 
even more obvious by your ridiculous 
charts. You give Kansas City, which no 
longer has Mike Mercer, a four in kicking 
while giving Boston, with Gino Cappelleili.a 
two. Then you kn<Kk the New York Jets and 
the AFL, in that order, as you progress into 
the Eastern Division. How docs SI rate Joe 
Namaih? As a onc-and-a-half-lcggcd quar- 
terback whose presence doesn't make much 
difference! The Jet front four is one of the 
best in the league. Just ask Ron Mix. Jim 
Otto or anybody else unlucky enough to 
play against them. 

Thomas Hit ros 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

1 was outraged and rather surprised when 
I saw Atlanta's supposed future ratings in 
your fine magazine. The Falcons almost de- 
feated the Colts in their first game on Sun- 
day the 17th. I suggest you watch Atlanta 
this year because they will be anywhere 
but last. 

Randy Carver 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

I was happy to read your glowing report 
about the Los Angeles Rams {Rums' Year in 
Coastal, Sept. 18). If your ratings hold true 
throughout all four NFL divisions, then it 
seems the Rams haven't uw much to worry 
about. 

Bill Hackstook 

Springfield, Mass. 

TOUCHDOWN 

Sirs: 

George Packard's story about "touch" 
football {U iVas Only a Came of Touch, 
Sept. 1 8) was hilarious! It was also too fun- 
ny to be fiction. 

Sock it to 'em, Howie. Fitzy, Ham and 
Doc! 

Rl'S.s Kloras 

Albany, Calif. 

Sirs: 

George Packard's reference to North Pat- 
erson, N.J. as a more likely place than 
Princeton to find such legendary characters 
as Tree, Ham and Buffalo is a credit to the 
residents of that mythical town. At one lime 
there actually was a North Paterson. It is 
now known as Hawthorne, N.J. However, 
the older natives still often refer to this geo- 
graphical location as North Paterson and, 
therefore, George's mythical site still docs 


exist. As a Hawthornite 1 welcome George 
to our community. 

Jamfs Oakes 

Hawthorne. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for George Packard's article 
about the Harrison Street Athletic Club. It's 
good to have "memories" of Buffalo and 
Fitzy to carry through the winter, while 
waiting for summer "tryouts" to begin. 

Rick Vomacka 

Middicbury, Vi. 

UNPATRIOTIC 

Sirs: 

Edwin Shrakc s article. For Babe, a Week 
to Forget (Sept. 18). was a sympathetic 
piece of writing, especially at this moment 
in the doleful affairs of the Boston Patriots. 
The idiot phone calls to Babe Parilli's w ife 
and all that inhuman jazz were enough to 
make anyone simpaiico- But the whole thing 
soured at the end- for me. at least when, 
after another early-season Patriot defeat, 
Mr. Shrake described the Boston locker 
room as K’ing "as gala as a polio ward." 
Where was the copy editor at that point, I 
want to know, and where was Mr. Shrake's 
sense of decency? The fact is that there is 
more plain gutsy fortitude in a polio ward 
than there has lately been in Patriot Uxrker 
rooms- 

Thomas P. McDonnell 

Boston 

BEASTLY THOUGHTS 

Sirs: 

With Chevrolet as the sponsor. Southern 
Methodist's Mustangs were referred to as 
the Ponies throughout the SMU-Texas A&M 
football telecast. The possible repercussions 
stagger the imagination. We can see it now: 
the many Wildcats (such as Northwestern 
and Kentucky) will be banned from the 
tube unless Buiek is a sponsor. And if the 
Ford Motor Company is the sponsor, only 
names such as Falcons (Air Force), Mus- 
tangs (SMU) and Cougars (Houston) will 
be permitted over the airwaves. 

Thomas D. Levy 
P uFR E. Frifdes 

Arlington, Va. 

Polls apart 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on an exceptional college 
football issue for 1967 (Sept. 1 1 ). Dan Jen- 
kins’ story about the fight for No. 1 (This 
Year the Fight Will Be in the Open) was 
stimulating. However, Dan need have no 
fear about the National Football Founda- 
tion and Awards Committee bowing to pres- 
sure regarding MacArthur Bowl recipients. 

eenlinued 
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1«TH HOLE conllnutd 


If you want to 

STOP SMOKING 



by y. A. Tittle 


y. A. TiltJe i» a former great NFL Quarlerback, 
now a eucceasful insurance eaeculive and bacli~ 
field coach for the San Francisco Forty-Niners. 


After my doctor advised me to quit smoking 
I msde many starts — with no success. Just as 
I needed help from my teammates on the 
football field, I found that desire, alone, 
wasn't enough to stop smoking. Then 
Bantron was recommended to me by a friend. 
Bantron did the job ! I stopped smoking com* 

E lctely in 5 days and I'm proud to say I 
aven’t smoked in well over a year. 

I've learned that clinical evidence has 
established that Bantron is more than 80% 
effective in helping chronic chain smokers 
give up smoking . completely. Extensive re- 
search work at a great American University 
has shown that 4 out of 5 patients who had 
a desire to stop smoking were able to do so 
within one week with the help of Bantron. 
Even those who didn't stop completely cut 
down drastically. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Bantron does not affect your taste, 
18 not habit forming. It acts as a substitute 
for the nicotine in your system, and curbs 
your desire for tobacco. 

Try Bantron. You will be amazed at the 
results you get. It's 
directed that you can 
get it at aU drug stores 
without a prescrip- 
tion. Also available 
in Canada. 


so safe when taken as 

Bantron 


DON’T 

FORGET... 

EVERY 

UTTER 

eiTHURTS 


Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 


To date, the bowl has gone to championship- 
caliber teams on the East Coast, in the Mid- 
west, South, Southwest and Far West. The 
Hall of Fame dinner, traditionally a sellout, 
features the new Hall of Famers, the Na- 
tional Football Foundation Scholar-Athletes 
of the Year, the gold-medal winner, as well 
as the MacArthur Bowl recipient. The Mac- 
Arthur Bowl winner is not selected until the 
results of the last big weekend of the season 
arc in. By then, the dinner is already assured 
of a capacity crowd. What is more, the Half 
of Fame Awards Committee includes men 
who have played, coached and written about 
thegamc during the past 50 years. Otherwise, 
Dan hats .900 on his fine preseason roundup. 
Jimmie McDow'i-li. 

National Football Foundation 
and Hall of Fame 
New Brunswick, N.J, 

Sirs: 

It takes a special kind of person to single 
out two teams from the past and say they 
were not w orthy of national championships. 
No one was more deserving of a No. J rank- 
ing in 1958 than Iowa. The Hawkeyes man- 
handled ail but Ohio State in what was then 
the toughest conference in the U.S., the Big 
Ten. They had an AII-Amcrica quarterback 
and end and a halfback who averaged near- 
ly two touchdowns per game. They also had 
peerless Forest Evashevski for coach. 

F'rom that team and the preceding one 
these outstanding pros were developed: Alex 
Karras. Jim Gibbons, Willie Fleming, Bob 
Jeter and Curt Merz. The 1958 Iowa team 
also rolled up an impressive score in the 
Rose Bowl, Remember. Dan? 

Pfc. Wilua.m Fellows, USA 
Fort Denning, Ga. 

Sirs: 

Yes! The college football polls do mean 
something. 1 am still upset by the 1960 final 
ratings. My alma mater, the University of 
Missouri, technically finished 11-0 (a loss to 
Kan.sas was later reversed by a forfeit), but 
no one picked Missouri as national cham- 
pion. In fact, the best the Tigers could do 
was rank No. 4 in the final UPl tabulation. 

Let's face it. it's only human nature to feel 
a great deal of pride and accomplishment 
when a group of know ledgeable people pick 
you as the best in your field. Ask those who 
have been picked or been close. 

Roy Jackson 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Sirs: 

There is no doubt now (hat the polls are 
eierylfiiitg in college football. However, / 
think that if the polls arc so important they 
should be completely free of prejudice in any 
shape or form. I suggest that the coaches and 
the NCAA gel together in the near future 
and draw up some kind of elimination tour- 


nament. This has been suggested by several 
of the (Op coaches, and it would solve many 
problems and close many mouths. It will also 
eliminate all the politics and prejudice that 
are involved with the current system, and set- 
tle once and for all who is really No. 1 ! 

Lee D. Stevens Jr. 

Portage. Mich. 

POVERTY PROGRAM 

Sirs: 

We at the University of Kansas may have 
been accu.scd of a number of things over the 
years, but this is the first time wc'vc been 
shunted into (he poorhousc {Outlook in the 
Conferences, Sept. 1 1 ). 

How can you call us residents of the poor- 
house when we have the largest endowment 
and alumni .support of any school in the Big 
Eight conference and a library that con- 
tains 1,250,000 volumes? 

Or were you speaking merely athletically? 
If so, our facilities rank most favorably 
among our associates: a football stadium 
that scats 51,500 and a 17,000-seat field 
house that is the .second largest college- 
owned plant in the nation. 

Last year wc led (he nation in home bas- 
ketball attendance, with 13,208 per game, 
and, even with a losing football season, av- 
eraged 35,614 paid admissions for home 
games. 

This poorhouse talk is a far cry from the 
way some of our rivals were referring to us 
a few years ago after Wilt Chamberlain de- 
cided to come to Kansas to play basketball 
and Gale Sayers showed up for football. 

Jay Simon 

Lawrence, Kans. 

KING OF THE SEA 

Sirs: 

In your September 1 1 People section you 
refer to King Constantine of Greece as being 
protected to the point of distraction while 
sailing in (he Dragon Class world cham- 
pionships in Toronto. Certainly there was 
protection for King Constantine and Queen 
Anne Marie when they were on shore but, 
while racing, neither the King’s yacht nor 
the 70-odd other competitors in the world 
championship and the John Foster Dulles 
Trophy were in any way bothered by police 
patrol boats or ovcrcnthusiastic spectators. 

Incidentally, for a man who hadn't sailed 
his boat for more than a year, I would say 
that His Majesty did very well. Sailing in a 
licet of 35 topnoich Dragons in a seven-race 
scries for the world championship, he fin- 
ished 1 1th, coming on strong toward the end. 
He had two thirds in the lust two races, and 
ua.s nudged out of .second place in (he last 
race by a matter of two feet. 

R. D. Grant 

Commodore, Royal Canadian 

Yacht Club 

Toron to 


KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 
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I'he tvventy-one-dollar workshirt, by Hathaway. 


I I.iiliawat k f.iii.lil.iii .1 ■ Isprob.abh the 
worM’s must liiMirious infiirm.il shin. 
It'sSiift- If \ini \M-.ir it nixt t<t MUii' 

skin, it will never tiekle or serateli. ”!'lie 
weaves ami [v.ttterns arc alwavs in the 
bevt of taste. 

IJut it is no jtreat surprise to see men 
we.inni: I.oehlana for otitiioor joiis 
that are itoi inallv jH-rfornu-ti in roiitfh 
Woolen shirts. 

'Tile reason issimple. Loehlana shirts 


m.if fi-fl almost as luxurious as eash- 
nu re. Hut tiiev .itv/rlike wi>()l.\bu ean 
expert a I.oelilana to survive five tears 
of vv.ishing vv-ithi-ut any notieeaMc 
shrinking or t.uling. 

I l.atliaw.-iv imports this priiu eh fab- 
rie from Sw n/erlnml. It is a bleml of 
cotton anil wool “tops” spun ti>^ether 
In every sini'le thread, which expl.iins 
Lochlana’s softm-ss .im! strength. 

H\ Hathavvav staiui.inls. all other 


shirts are mass-produced, .-\11 Hath.-iwav 
shirts are li.and-tailored, 'I'li.-it’s why 
the\ Cost a little more. (K\am|ile: 
hand-cut collars make sure the pattern 
matches perl'ecth on each side. Sittgle- 
needle stitching gives tim seams th.at 
Slav neat .iml tial.) 

Mm can hiiv .1 Lochlana in solids, 
plaids, and now in the new tweeils. 
C. I', fl.itlt.iw.n , W'aterv ille, .Maine. 




are as fascinating as . . . 
Douglas MacArthur, Joe Louis, 
Herbert Hoover, Charlie Chaplin, 
Charles Lindbergh, Adolf Hitler, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Tito, 
Brenda Frazier, Albert Einstein, 
Walter Reuther, Nasser, Mae West, 
Adlai Stevenson, Humphrey Bogart, 
W.C. Fields, Babe Ruth, Pope John, 
Ernest Hemingway, Joe DIMaggio, 
Gandhi, King Farouk, Billy Graham, 
Dag Hammarskjold, G. David Scbine, 
John L. Lewis, and all the rest of 1 
the colorful characters who have I 
sung, danced, laughed, wept, loved, 
fought, suffered, and masqueraded 
upon the stage that has been 
America and the world since 1923, 
These, and the countless others 
who have been the tyrants, the 
clowns, the heroes, and the artists, 
are included in TIME CAPSULES, a 
new series of books condensed from 
TIME Magazine. Each volume covers 
a year, excerpting the original arti- 
cles. Indexed for easy reference. 


a new series of books 
condensed from the 
pages of TIME Magazine... 
consist of more than 230 pages 
of text and illustrations. 

$ 1.65 in paperback wherever 

books and magazines are sold, 
(hardcover, $3.95) 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS, RockefellerCenter,N.Y. 10020 




aouReoN whisky 




At 86 or 100 proof ‘^here is nothing better iiJ^e mark^. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY* SB PROOF *100 PROOF BOTTLED IN M>iiP.WfW-Fn— 






n Come to where the flavor is. 

filter, flavor. If 11 

• • - fjji'lljoi'o Gome to Marlboro Country. 


